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Canada’s Chemical Industry 


Stages Important EXPANSION 


By A. H. Swirt, Department of Commerce 
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 Y HE GROUND WORK responsible for 
the large expansion in the Canadian 
chemical industry to a new record out- 
put valued at $268,500,000 in 1941, and 
the consequent ability of the industry to 
supply the urgently needed war demands 
for chemicals, was laid many years ago. 
The big expansion, however, has, of 
course, taken place largely because of 
wars and inability during wartime to 
procure imported chemicals. 

Two events of 1942 support this state- 
ment. On May 9, 1942, the oldest chem- 
ical house in Canada celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary, and on June 1 
and 2, the Twenty-fifth Canadian Chem- 
ical Convention was held at Hamilton. 


Enormous Gains Registered 


The growth of the Dominion’s chemi- 
cal industry during the present century 
is evident from the value of products 
made, which has increased nearly 3,000 
percent. In 1901, there were 136 plants 
engaged in Canada in the manufacture 
of chemicals and allied products, with a 
selling value of products of $9,100,000; in 
1911 there were 225 chemical plants with 
an output valued at $27,200,000. By 1918, 
the number of establishments had in- 
creased to 431, and products sold for 
$149,300,000. Corresponding figures for 
1921 are 463 plants, and products $84,- 
900,000. Ten years later, these figures 
had risen to 621 plants, with a value of 
products of $105,500,000, and by 1941 803 
establishments made products selling for 
$268,500,000. Gains made in 1941 were 
particularly outstanding. 


Thirteen Industry Divisions 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics sub- 
divides the chemical and allied-products 
industry into 13 industries. Each of the 
13 industries in the group reported a 
greater output value in 1941 than in the 
preceding year, but the gains were prin- 
cipally in heavy chemicals and in the 
“miscellaneous” industry which includes 
explosives and shell-filling—the former 
increasing 59 percent and the latter 79 
percent. 

Gains in the other industries were as 
follows: Hardwood distillation, 83 per- 
cent; compressed gases, 28 percent; 
paints, 27 percent; medicinals, 24 per- 
cent; polishes, 23 percent; adhesives, 23 
percent; soaps, 23 percent; inks, 21 per- 
cent; toilet preparations, 21 percent; and 
cOal-tar distillation, 3.4 percent. For 


fertilizers, the output value was about the 
same as in the preceding year. 


TABLE 1.—Principal Statistics for the 
Manufacture of Chemicals and Allied 
Products in Canada, by industries, 
1941 (Preliminary) 
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Although the growth of Canada’s 
chemical industry has been almost con- 


Many new chemical plants like this one are aiding Canada’s immense war effort. 
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tinuous, the greatest expansion has taken 
place during the last 5 years, stimulated 
first by the defense preparations and 
then by the war program. One of the 
indications of this expansion is the in- 
crease in capital investments in the 
chemical industry to a total of $315,700,- 
000 in 1941, compared with $213,600,000 
in 1940, $161,200,000 in 1937, and $134,- 
600,000 in 1927. 


Recent Developments 


Following Canada’s entrance into the 
war, the Dominion undertook as one 
phase of its war effort an extensive 
expansion program for the manufac- 
ture of explosives and chemicals, but 
most of the new works were still in 
the construction stage at the end of 
1940. By the end of 1941, however, the 
construction program which was being 
carried out by the Allied War Supplies 
Corporation was virtually completed, 22 
out of 23 plants that were planned hav- 
ing been erected—many of them com- 
pleted ahead of schedule. 
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To give details of all recent develop- 
ments would not be possible, but new 
units include large plants for the man- 
ufacture of explosives, synthetic am- 
monia, nitrate, sulfuric acid, cyanamid, 
toluol, xylol, aniline oxygen, phosphorus, 
perchlorates, smoke-producing chemi- 
cals, intermediates, and a number of un- 
specified products, some of which were 
not made previously in Canada. 

Important new chemical enterprises 
undertaken by private firms during the 
last part of 1941 included the produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid from local pyrites, 
the manufacture of sodium meta-silicate 
and carbon bisulfide (both of which were 
previously imported from the United 
States), and a number of products for 
use in the paint trade, in industria) 
plants, and in households. 


Agricultural End Studied 


The agricultural end of the chemical 
industry has not been overlooked despite 
the emphasis placed on war activities. 
Interest has been shown in the manu- 
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Vigor and precision go into the building of 
Canada’s huge chemical establishments 
today. 


facture of lactic acid, amino acids, and 
ribloflavin from whey at cheese facto- 
ries—in the manufacture of alcohol from 
wheat to relieve the shortage of molas- 
ses—in the cultivation of oil plants for 
the manufacture of oils necessary to the 
soap and paint industries—and in the 
planting of pyrethrum, belladonna, pep- 
permint, and other drugs. Experimental 
work also has been carried out to in- 
crease output of fish-liver oils. 


Location of Chemical Industry 


Canada’s chemical industry is fairly 
well concentrated away from the sea- 
board and in localities Where produc- 
tion is favorable from an economic view- 
point because of availability of raw ma- 
terials and easy transportation. 

Throughout the period under discus- 
sion, Ontario has produced by far the 
largest share of the chemicals and allied 
products made in Canada, but other 
Provinces have been achieving a larger 
share in recent years. About 54 percent 
of the production in 1941 was from On- 
tario plants, with 429 establishments 
having an output valued at $145,000,000. 
In 1937, about 58 percent of the produc- 
tion was from Ontario’s 387 establish- 
ments, their output being valued at 
$85,751,000. 

Quebec with 252 factories and produc- 
tion valued at $93,000,000 accounted for 
35 percent in 1941, compared with 254 
factories and a production value of $45,- 
100,000 in 1937, representing 30 percent 
of the total. British Columbia and Mani- 
toba also showed marked increase in 
value of output in the past few years. 


Outstanding Changes 


Table 2, herewith, showing the growth 
of the chemical industry during the 
last two decades, reflects the outstanding 
changes in the industry generally, the 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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BRAZIL'S 


Economy in ’AI 
y 


BRAZILIAN economy, though in- 
fluenced in every area by the war, in 
general presented a satisfactory picture 
in the war-torn world of 1941. The 
elimination of foreign markets was bal- 
ancéd so successfully by an increase of 
trade with the other American Republics 
and by advances in domestic industry 
that business showed an average increase 
of 15 percent over 1940. 

Export shipments increased and im- 
ports decreased in tonnage, but trade in 
both directions showed a notable in- 
crease in value. The financial situation 
was eaSy—business failures were few, all 
types of Government revenue increased, 
and ample dollar exchange was available 
to meet legitimate commercial demands. 

Industry boomed, and agricultural con- 
ditions were satisfactory. 'The active de- 
mand for transportation overtaxed rail- 
way and shipping facilities; however, im- 
provements were made in transportation 
and communication media. Construc- 
tion of buildings, highways, and public 
improvements continued at high levels. 


Favorable Effects of War 


The war was responsible for the pros- 
perous conditions. It accelerated the 
tempo of United States trade, brought 
refugees to the country with money to 
spend for consumers’ goods and funds 
to invest in Brazilian enterprises, and 
enlivened the demand by other Latin 
American nations for Brazil’s manufac- 
tured goods. 

The interest, too, of the United States 
in such important war materials as iron 
and rubber, of which Brazil has the larg- 
est potentialities in South America, 
brought capital into the country in the 
form of loans for the exploitation of nat- 
ural resources. With this help, the 
great iron-ore deposits at Itabira are now 
to be utilized by a new steel plant at 
Volta Redonda, which in 1943 will enable 
Brazil to increase its self-sufficiency in 
steel from 15 to 59 percent. 

In northeastern Brazil large-scale de- 
fense projects stimulated business by in- 
creasing employment and purchasing 
power. 

Internal and export prices of the prod- 
ucts of Brazil’s fields, factories, forests. 
and mines were attractive throughout 
1941. The cost of living increased, and, 
to meet it, salaries and wages were raised 
generally. Thus, despite profound com- 
mercial dislocations throughout the 
world, the value of goods consumed in 
Brazil actually increased. Partly because 
of the presence of “de luxe” refugees, 


who reside principally in cities, spending 
was heavier in urban than in rural areas. 


Adverse Consequences 


An adverse effect of the war was the 
reduction of supplies of both manufac- 
tured and basic foreign products toward 
the end of 1941—particularly with the 
forcing of war upon the United States 
and the consequent contraction of Bra- 
zil’s greatest source of imports. Brazil 
became a sSeller’s market—with ability 
to deliver constituting the controlling 
sales factor. 

The buying up of existing stocks of 
imported products was intensified by the 
report that few more, if any, of a given 
article (refrigerators, for example) would 
be received and by the definite knowledge 
that quality would be lower on future 
shipments. The United States made 
every effort to deliver minimum essential 
quantities of goods to Brazilian con- 
sumers but for obvious reasons could not 
fill all normal demands. 

To prevent United States materials 
from reaching firms with Axis connec 
tions, the American Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked. Nationals was intro- 
duced during the year. On its part, Bra- 
zil organized in the Bank of Brazil an 
Export-Import Department—one of its 
primary functions being to regulate im- 
ports from the United States and to 
supervise the distribution to Brazilian 
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industries of United States allocated ma- 
terials. 


Impetus to Industry 


The effect of European war conditions 
on the supply of manufactured goods to 
Brazil gave a strong impetus to Brazilian 
industry, which was particularly pros- 
perous during the larger part of 1941. 
Power sales to industry recorded an over- 
all increase of approximately 10 percent. 
All industries were active, but those not 
dependent upon imported raw or semi- 
manufactured products were unusually 
busy, producing for the Brazilian trade 
and for expanded foreign markets—prin- 
cipally the other American countries. 

Heavy British and American orders 
gave great impetus to the meat-packing 
industries, and, to supply export trade, 
the cotton-textile industry operated on 
a 24-hour basis. 

War also encouraged diversification. 
Chiefly for the United States depart- 
ment-store trade, numerous small in- 
dustries produced good-quality specialty 
articles formerly purchased in Europe. 

During the latter part of 1941 many 
industries began to feel the pinch of 
shortages in war-rationed imported raw 
materials, but, though some factories 
were obliged to reduce schedules, no im- 
portant plants had to discontinue opera- 
tions completely because of lack of im- 
ported basic products. In anticipation 
of future shortages, many industries 
which had previously used only imported 
liquid or solid fuels adapted their fuel- 
burning equipment to the use of various 
substitutes, such as Brazilian coal, char- 
coal, and wood. 

Many new industries were initiated; 
actually created or planned were plants 
to produce airplane motors, steel, plastics 
(from coffee), flat glass, caustic soda, 
beverages, cement, aluminum, liquid and 
dry egg products, anhydrous alcohol, 
orange juice, paper, cloth sacks, electric 
conduit, and textiles made from native 
fibers. Machine-tool manufacture in- 
creased and improved. 





World-famous Santos Docks. 
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A large precooling plant to refrigerate 
oranges at the port of Rio de Janeiro is 
to be built; and, after several years of 
negotiation, a prominent American bev- 
erage company was authorized to man- 
ufacture and sell its product in Brazil. 

At year end, various plans looking to- 
ward further industrialization were 
shelved pending the time when Brazil 
can itself produce or freely import the 
basic materials needed. 


Develop Agricultural Riches 


Throughout 1941 conscientious efforts 
were made further to develop Brazil’s 
agricultural riches. Attention was given 
to all types of products—those for which 
the country is already famous as well 
as those not well known abroad, and 
those unimportant individually but of 
great importance in the aggregate. 

The Government continued to distrib- 
ute seeds, fertilizer, and machinery, and 
to promote the activity of any crops of- 
fering definite economic possibilities. 
Plans of individual and collective interest 
to farmers were perfected, and much ex- 
perimental work was carried on. 

Experiments with rubber were con- 
ducted at the Instituto Agronomico do 
Norte, in Belem, Para, in cooperation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which furnished the Insti- 
tuto with 1,000,000 rubber seeds. Con- 
siderable work was done in classifying 
and standardizing products entering the 
export trade, methods of inspection and 
grading having been established for 
many products. 

The burden of the war’s adverse ef- 
fects, with the elimination of European 
markets, fell on agriculture most heavily. 
But it was lightened by Federal financing 
of the country’s principal crops—coffee 
and cotton. 


Coffee Situation 


The last convention of coffee-produc- 
ing States was held at Rio de Janeiro 
in March and April 1941, and reaffirmed 
existing coffee policies, including the re- 
tirement of surpluses in order to estab- 
lish equilibrium between production and 
consumption. 

At various times during 1941, the cof- 
fee export trade was irregular because 
of market difficulties. New minimum 
prices were established in midyear; and 
these, which were later increased, caused 
sales resistance in the United States and 
slowed up export business. 

There was also a marked interruption 
in the coffee movement during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941, when sales to the 
United States were suspended because 
of the completion of the 1940-41 quota. 
The new coffee quota year in the United 
States began on October 1, 1941. 

However, the inactivity of the coffee 
market, due to the completion of the 
1940-41 quota and the uncertainty of the 
new quota, caused entries into Brazilian 
ports for export to be deferred pending 
the results of the meeting of the Inter- 
American Coffee Committee on October 
21, 1941. Partial solution for the inter- 
ruptions was contained in the agreement 
of this Committee to increase the quota 
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Preparing coffee for drying, Brazil. 


by 10 percent, and in certain adjust- 
ments made by Brazil and Colombia in 
their official sales prices. 

Coffee exports in 1941 totaled 11,052,- 
484 bags valued at 2,017,116 contos, com- 
pared with 12,045,715 bags valued at 
1,589,249 contos in 1940. The prevailing 
higher prices are reflected in this value 
increase of 27 percent in the face of a 
volume loss of 8 percent; at the year end, 
price quotations were approximately 
double those at the end of 1940. At the 
close of December 1941, 2,051,349 bags 
were stored at Brazilian ports. 

Important to the industry in the dis- 
posal of surpluses was the completion of 
an experimental plant to produce plas- 
tics from coffee beans. 


Cotton Crop and Markets 


The 1941 market for cotton turned out 
to be much better than had been ex- 
pected. Exports totaled 288,274 tons val- 
ued at 1,010,335 contos, compared with 
224,265 tons valued at 837,955 contos in 
1940, an increase over 1940 of 28 percent 
in volume and 21 percent in value. The 
1940-41 Sao Paulo cotton crop, which 
totaled about 390,000 tons, was the larg- 
est on record. Brazilian consumption is 
estimated to have amounted to approxi- 
mately 165,000 tons, increasing by 40,000 
tons over 1940. Prices at the end of 1941 
were at the same level as at the end of 
the preceding year. 

During most of 1941, Canada and the 
Far East offered favorable markets, and 
a large volume was purchased for the 
British war effort. Also, Sweden made 
abnormally heavy purchases at various 
times. 

In the north the 1940-41 crop of 140,- 
909 tons was higher than the estimated 
crop of 110,648 tons for 1941-42. Because 
of heavy rains in Sao Paulo, the southern 
crop in 1941-42 was also expected to be 
somewhat lower than the 1940-41 figure 
of 413,600 tons. 


Toward the close of 1941 there was 
much uncertainty as to the disposal of 
Brazil’s exportable surplus of cotton, and 
it was expected that there would be a 
large carry-over at the end of the 1941- 
42 crop year. The outlook for continued 
heavy shipments to Canada was uncer- 
tain; all trade to Japan and China had 
ceased. Accordingly, farmers in Sao 
Paulo were advised to reduce the area 
planted to cotton for the coming season 
and to plant food crops instead. 


Finance 


A high export trade balance, increased 
Government revenues of all types, aug- 
mented demand and savings deposits, 
and prosperous industrial and market 
conditions in general combined to make 
the financial situation of Brazil easy in 
1941. 

Federal sales taxes, inome-tax collec- 
tions, customs revenues, check clearings, 
currency in circulation, and gold held 
for government account, all increased. 
Dollar exchange was available without 
delay for all legitimate import needs and 
for dividend and profit remittances. 
Foreign-exchange rates were steady, and 
foreign debt payments were continued 
on a restricted basis. The credit and col- 
lections situation was satisfactory. The 
rediscount operations of the Bank of 
Brazil increased during 1941. 

Much foreign capital, a substantial 
part of which was contributed by refu- 
gees, was invested in commercial and 
industrial enterprises; and, from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, Brazil 
obtained a credit of $100,000,000 for the 
mobilization of its productive resources. 

During 1941 a general decree ordering 
that all foreign banks must conclude op- 
erations within 5 years was modified in 
the case of United States banks, allow- 
ing them to operate beyond this period. 

In the Bank of Brazil a new depart- 
ment, known as the Export-Import Sec- 
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tion, was organized to regulate the im- 
port business and to handle foreign- 
trade operations on the most attractive 
terms to Brazil. Several credits with the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington were 
negotiated during the year. 

For various reasons connected with 
coffee-market conditions, there were in- 
termittent shortages of coffee bills in the 
exchange market. However, sales of 
other products at good prices bolstered 
the situation. There were substantial 
increases in loans to agriculture and in- 
dustry by the Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit Department of the Bank of Brazil. 

The 1942 Federal budget calls for reve- 
nues of 4,388,756 contos and expenditures 
of 5,026,076 contos. 


Construction at Boom Levels 


Both public and private construction 
continued at boom levels throughout 
most of 1941, despite sharp rises in build- 
ing costs. In Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, the two largest cities, more build- 
ings were erected than in 1940; and ur- 
ban improvements—actually begun or 
planned—were great in number, value, 
and scope. 

The extent of construction projects is 
indicated by the negotiation, by the city 
of Rio de Janeiro, of a loan for about 
$30,000,000 from the Bank of Brazil, for 
the building of roads in and around the 
capital city. For the State of Rio de 
Janeiro contracts were signed for the 
installation of water and sewer systems 
in 26 towns. 

So great was construction activity that 
cement, even though produced at ca- 
pacity by a number of national plants, 
had to be imported. However, the short- 
age of imported products and the cost of 
building material from all sources began 
to show their effect during the last part 
of 1941 and building permits tended to 
decrease. 


Transport and Communication 


The Federal Government created three 
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Modern machinery in sugar mill, State of Bahia. 


new organizations to supervise transpor- 
tation media: 

1. Air Ministry, which supervises all 
aviation activities in Brazil, both civil 
and military. 

2. National Department of Railways, 
which supervises the railways. 

3. Maritime Commission, which devotes 
its attention to the nation’s shipping 
problems. 

Traffic was so active during the year 
that Brazilian railways were unable to 
handle the volume offered. The rail 
freight situation became acute in some 
sections, and much produce awaited 
transport for long periods. Many of the 
railways were sorely in need of mainte- 
nance and repair materials. 

Although the size of Brazil’s merchant 
marine was increased, additional de- 
mands, brought about by the lack of 
European shipping, made it necessary to 
spread facilities thinner. There was a 


decided shortage in steamer space, both 
ocean and coastwise, and shipping costs 





Brazilian cowboys branding cattle. 


rose. Because of need for the boats in 
the coal-carrying service from the United 
States to Brazil, the Lloyd Brasileiro was 
obliged to discontinue other services. 
However, the line organized new services 
to Colombia and other American coun- 
tries; and during most of the year ship- 
ping service between Brazil and the 
United States was adequate to meet 
demands. 


Ship Travel Declines 


Both foreign-flag and Brazilian ship- 
ping entering the great ports of Santos 
and Rio de Janeiro declined further in 
1941. Tourist travel by steamer dropped. 
off considerably. 


On the other hand, the movement of 
businessmen by air increased. Several 
air services were begun or extended, 
while some others were discontinued. 

A new national motor-vehicle trafiic 
code was announced; and, in the effort 
to save gasoline, after July 15, 194i, all 
motor-vehicle fleet owners of 10 or more 
vehicles were required to operate one 
“gasogene” type for every group of 10 
gasoline vehicles owned. (See leading 
article, “Ersatz in the Engine,” in last 
week’s issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY). 

Several improvements in transporta- 
tion have been begun. About $1,000,000 
was set aside for work and new equip- 
ment at the port of Laguna, State of 
Santa Catarina. Work is also being done 
on the important highway between Bahia 
and Porto Alegre. More than 80 kilo- 
meters of the line have been finished and 
400 kilometers graded on the railroad 
connecting Rio de Janeiro with La Paz, 
Bolivia. This line, which will be com- 
pleted in 1944, will have 644 kilometers. 

Radio broadcasting improved consid- 
erably, and several new short-wave pro- 
grams to the United States were inau- 
gurated. Reception from the United 
States was noticeably better. Good inter- 
national radiotelephone and telegraph 
service was also available. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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MEXICO’S Motion Pictures— 


Liking U. S. Films of Vivid Action, Thrills, and Fun, 
Our Neighbors Now Push Forward Their Own Local Output 


| NTEREsT in all types of entertain- 

ment is characteristic of our southern 
neighbors, the Mexicans, and motion 
pictures vie with bull and cock fights as 
leading attractions. Films made in 
Mexico are shown extensively, but, since 
. these are not adequate to meet the yearly 
requirements of approximately 650 films, 
foreign productions, chiefly from the 
United States and Argentina, are also 
widely distributed. 

Swashbuckling adventure stories with 
brave, brawny heroes are best liked 
among the films imported from the 
United States, and Tarzan pictures, ac- 
cording to reports, always enjoy long 
runs. Comedies are also popular, and 
western dramas with plenty of shooting 
rank high, especially in the rural 
districts. 


Domestic Industry Advances 


The domestic motion-picture industry 
of Mexico showed marked improvement 
in 1941, producing 40 full-length feature 
films—12 more than in 1940. The out- 
put of the industry’s 27 producers is 


Courtesy United Artists 


handled by three main studios which 
provide film laboratories, technical di- 
rection, general equipment, and, in some 
cases, financial assistance. 

Generally speaking, the Mexican in- 
dustry is geared to a low-cost, easy-pro- 
duction standard, and facilities are be- 
lieved to be adequate for present needs. 
Most of the equipment now in Use was 
manufactured in the United States and 
has been kept in good condition. 

Velocity and trick photography and 
model work have not been developed as 
they have in the United States; writers 
know this, however, and prepare their 
scripts accordingly. Laboratory tech- 
nicians, directors, and make-up men 
make excellent use of the facilities and 
equipment available. 


Costs and Financing 


Estimates of production costs of Mexi- 
can motion pictures vary greatly, but it 
is believed that the average cost of a 
feature film is between 125,000 and 130,- 
000 pesos (approximately $25,600 to $26,- 
600). The Banco Cinematografico which 





Mexican film fans like thrills, suspense, romance. 


was formed in January 1942 to serve qa 
group of five affiliated motion-picture 
companies, now handles 60 percent of 
their financing and also assists nonaffili- 
ated companies. Interest charges are 
high—from 12 to 15 percent per annum; 
collateral is ordinarily required; and fre- 
quently the bank resorts to holding a 
film negative until a loanis paid. Other 
banks occasionally handle this type of 
loan, of course. 

The Mexican Government does not 
provide direct subsidies to the motion- 
picture industry, but legislation has been 
enacted in Mexico City requiring local 
theaters to show domestic films at given 
intervals. 

Both domestic films and theaters have 
been classified by a Government com- 
mittee as “good,” “fair,” and “poor,” and 
films are scheduled according to these 
classifications. Thus a “good” theater 
is not obliged to show a “poor” or “fair” 
film. 


Duties and Taxes 


In addition, the domestic industry is 
protected to some extent by an import 
duty which is levied on all foreign-made 
positive films brought into Mexico. Since 
the tax on films in the Spanish language 
is materially less than the tax on films 
in other languages, this tends to give an 
advantage to Spain and to Spanish- 
speaking nations in the Western Hemis- 
phere. This regulation has no doubt 
been helpful to Argentina in establishing 
a market, but it does not appear to have 
interfered appreciably with the sale of 
United States films. 

The duty on negative films is the same 
regardless of language, but few, if any, 
of this type are imported. 

An entertainment tax, based on the 
capacity of the theater, is levied by the 
municipality in which the theater is lo- 
cated, and a Federal surtax is figured on 
the basis of the municipal tax. Though 
these taxes are actually levied on the 
exhibitor, in many cases the distributor 
contributes toward their payment. Dis- 
tributors also pay Federal taxes of their 
own plus a censorship fee of 5 pesos per 
reel of film. 

Optimistic estimates place the number 
of theaters in Mexico at 1,115, but the 
industry itself considers the maximum 
number to be about 800, of which 700 
are in operating condition. Ninety-five 
percent of the theaters have more than 
one projector, and almost all are wired 
for sound. Their yearly gross income 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








Is Japan 
Rubber-Poor? 


unsolvable? 








By WituraM N. SMALL, 


Department of Commerce 


APAN, in overrunning Malaya, the 

Netherlands Indies, Indochina, Thai- 
land, Burma, and the Philippine Islands, 
has engulfed the sources of 90 percent of 
the world’s crude rubber. Since its own 
needs could be covered by production in 
Indochina alone, one wonders what 
Japan plans to do with the rest of the 
huge Eastern output, 85 percent of the 
world’s total, now in its hands. 

The scorched-earth policy, particularly 
in the Netherlands Indies, has probably 
resulted in destruction of much valuable 
machinery and plantation equipment, 
but large stands of trees, spread over wide 
areas, cannot be destroyed, or even ap- 
preciably harmed, on brief notice. Con- 
sequently, the overwhelming bulk of the 
rubber trees is intact, and Japan in a 
short time can probably contrive to re- 
sume the production of rubber at a good 
proportion of the pre-invasion rate. 


6 ig 


Natives tapping rubber trees in Selangor 
State, Malaya. 


471752—42-—-2 





Where Can Nippon Sell 
Rubber? 


But what will Japan do with this rub- 
ber? Can the Nipponese sell it? Ger- 
many, although it has developed a vigor- 
ous synthetic rubber industry, would be 
happy to take quantities of the more 
versatile natural product. Italy and 
most of Europe would welcome supplies. 
This area, in the past, has consumed a 
fourth of all crude-rubber exports, and 
probably retains its appetite, but the sea 
lanes are at present not open to such 
commerce. 


In the United States, importer year 
after year of half the world’s shipments, 
and in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, a large consumer, trading with 
the enemy is subject to heavy penalties. 


In short, until the struggle is over, or 
the situation changes mightily, Japan 
can dispose of rubber only to those con- 
sumers connected to Tokyo by Nipponese 
supply lines. This area, greatly though 
it has mushroomed in a few months, has 
in the past required a mere scrap of the 
entire production. 
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In the world rubber picture, are the voracious Nip- 
ponese like the old-time pretentious but seedy indi- 
vidual who, having gobbled up half the farms in the 
township, found himself “land-poor,” unable to make 
his holdings yield a satisfying profit? What are the 
Japs going to do with the vast rubber production they 
now command? For what proportion of it can 
they find markets? Is their problem in this respect 


The market that Japan can command, 
then, is insign:ficant. Since immediate 
disposal is impossible, Japan may decide 
to accumulate large stores of rubber 
against the day when the war is over 
and rubber once more may be shipped, 
unmolested, to countries starved for it. 


The Disastrous “Kick-Back” 


Japan has erased some serious short- 
ages of its cwn, and what is more, has 
cut off very important supplies from the 
United Nations—quinine (which, like 
rubber, emerges only in a trickle from 
other sources), tin (of which Malaya 
is the greatest producer), copra, rice, 
sugar, spices. This is nuisance value of 
the first order. But it kicks back. 


The everyday life of the countries swal- 
lowed most recently by Japan is built 
mainly on these and a few other com- 
modities, produced in immense, almost— 
in some cases—monopolistic proportions, 
and exported to the whole world. Japan 
cannot conceivably use these commodi- 
ties in such enormous quantities; and by 
far the greatest market lies outside 


(Continued on p. 17) 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax Increased; Additional Ex- 
emptions Provided.—Certain rates of the 
sales tax in Australia have been in- 
creased and exemptions have been pro- 
vided for additional products, by amend- 
ments to the Sales Tax Act, effective 
May 1, 1942. 

Under these amendments, products 
formerly subject to 20 percent now pay 
25 percent, while those formerly sub- 
ject to 10 percent now pay 122 percent. 

Exemptions have been provided for 
products formerly subject to a rate of 
5 percent, including the following 
groups: fishing equipment; drugs and 
medicines; surgical instruments and ap- 
pliances; dental instruments and appli- 
ances; scientific instruments and appa- 
ratus for use in schools; axes, tomahawks, 
and wooden tool handles; iron or steel 
wire of gages 6 to 14; methylated spirits 
and certain other petrol substitutes (ef- 
fective January 1, 1942); and clothing 
and equipment for any allied foreign 
forces in Australia (effective December 1, 
1941). 

The sales tax applies to both imported 
and domestic goods; on imported goods 
the sales tax is applied on the duty-paid 
value in Australian currency, increased 
by 20 percent. 

[For previous changes in the Australian 
sales tax, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 20, 1941.] 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Brazilian business continued to be good 
generally during June, though the war’s 
effects on transportation were becoming 
more extended and serious. Deliveries of 
imported goods were subject to great 
delays, and business was retarded by a 
general lack of merchandise. Accord- 
ingly, prices continued to increase, and 
in some cases price ceilings were estab- 
lished. Concurrent with decreased im- 
ports, and likewise a result of insufficient 
shipping space, was an accumulation of 
surpluses at Brazilian ports. 


The shortage of ocean transport is also 
seriously hampering maintenance of ade- 
quate internal transportation. Oil and 
coal stocks have dropped dangerously, 
and rationing of these supplies is being 
enforced. Deficiency in fuels is at the 
same time affecting or threatening the 
operation of certain industries. Most of 
the cement plants, for example, have 
their kilns shut down because of a fuel- 
oil shortage. 
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/ COUNTRIES 


Another step in the increasing indus- 
trial importance of Brazil is indicated in 
the plans of the Standard Electric Cor- 
poration of Rio de Janeiro to manufac- 
ture telephone equipment in Brazil. 

The outstanding factor affecting the 
coffee trade during the month was lack 
of shipping space, and the National Cof- 
fee Department is not now permitting 
entries at Rio de Janeiro and Santos. 
Stocks at ports are satisfactory. May 
exports were lower than April, and June 
shipments are not yet up to the May 
average. 

In view of the serious effects on con- 
struction of the rising prices of building 
materials, a Government committee has 
been appointed to examine the situation. 
The price increases have occurred in spite 
of the lower consumption caused by a de- 
cline in civilian construction. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Added to List of 
Imported Manufactures not Entitled to 
Duty Exemption or Reduction.—An ad- 
ditional list of Brazilian domestic man- 
ufactures, mainly talc, electric meters, 
and electrical static transformers, that 
are considered to be of a kind similar to 
imported products, has been announced 
by a circular (No. 4) issued by the Brazil- 
ian Ministry of Finance, published in 
the Diario Oficial, March 16, 1942, Rio 
de Janeiro. Under established provi- 
sions of law, imported goods similar to 
those listed cannot receive import duty 
exemption or reduction to which they 
might otherwise be entitled by reason of 
special decrees, laws, regulations, or con- 
tracts. 
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Preserved Vegetables: Packing in Tin- 
plate Authorized—Preserved vegetables 
need no longer be packed in tinplate sub- 
stitutes in Brazil, according to a ruling 
of the Commission for the Defense of 
National Economy, dated March 3, 1942, 
Formerly, 60 percent of the preserved 
vegetables were required to be packed in 
tinplate substitutes, such as wood, plain 
and impermeable cardboard, imperme- 
able paper, cellophane, glass, china, and 
other pottery and plastic materials. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 7, 1942, for notice of requirement Of use 
of substitutes for tinplate for packing speci- 
fied products. | 


Certain Wild Animal Skins and Feath- 
ers, and Insects: Export Duty Estab- 
lished.—Exportation from Brazil of cer- 
tain wild-animal skins and feathers and 
of certain insects will be subject to an 
ad valorem export duty ranging from 
one-half of 1 percent to 10 percent, under 
provisions of an order (No. 18) dated 
January 31, 1942, issued by the Hunting 
and Fishing Division of the Nationa] 
Department of Animal Production, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 16, 
1942, Rio de Janeiro. Exports of curiosi- 
ties made with wild animals will be sub- 
ject to an advalorem duty of 1 percent, 
and those made with insects will pay a 
specific export duty of from 10 reis to 100 
reis, depending on the kind. 

Parts of wild animals to be used for 
scientific and educational purposes will 
be subject to an export duty of 1 percent 
ad valorem when destined for official for- 
eign scientific institutions; and 2 percent 
ad valorem when destined to nonofficial 
scientific or educational institutions. 

Products of wild animals and orna- 
mental insects raised on official farm reg- 
istered with the Division of Hunting and 
Fishing are exempt from the above taxes, 
Protected wild animal skins and skins of 
animals not considered game will not be 
permitted exportation, except in the case 
of those for foreign official scientific in- 
stitutions, and provided the species are 
sufficiently well represented in the col- 
lections of Brazilian scientific institutions, 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


During June the Trinidad Government 
officially endorsed a policy supporting 
mixed farming, as contrasted with the 
one-crop cultivation hitherto prevailing 
under a colonial economy, and set up a 
committee to advise the Governor on all 
aspects of this new approach to the basic 
internal needs of the colony. Another 
committee has been named to consider 
the registration of available labor that 
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might be utilized to further the war ef- 
fort, particularly by increasing food pro- 
duction. The food shortage continues, 
and additional measures have been taken 
to safeguard existing supplies, especially 
in the case of flour, which has been ra- 
tioned. Electric power is also rationed 
and the advent of the rainy season has 
only slightly alleviated the water short- 
age. 

All commercial orders for American 
products are now being handled either 
py the Food Controller, who purchases 
only in bulk through the Colonial Supply 
Liaison at Washington, or the Control 
Board, which allows only such imports as 
are essential to war purposes. 

Agriculture—The 1941-42 season has 
been the worst experienced by cocoa 
planters, sugar estates, and coffee grow- 
ers for many years. Food production is 
being stimulated for the future, but a 
shortage of seeds has recently developed 
that will have to be overcome before the 
Government’s mixed farming policy can 
be initiated. 

It is possible that the total yield of 
Trinidad cocoa this season will not reach 
the 10,000,000 pounds expected. Prices 
have remained unchanged for the last 3 
months. 

Revenues.—For the first 4 months of 
1942 the Colony’s revenue increased by 
$756,202 as compared with the January-— 
April period in 1941. The 1942 total is 
$3,454,211, or $623,106 in excess of esti- 
mates. 

Domestic Trade—Despite the ready 
market existing for all goods, Port of 
Spain merchants are finding difficulty in 
maintaining delivery services and keep- 
ing in touch with out-of-town customers, 
owing to the gradual decline of transport 
facilities. The Government has required 
an inventory of all busses, trucks, vans, 
etc., and has prohibited motorists from 
having more than one spare tire and tube. 
The Food Controller has served notice 
that all orders for food from the United 
States will be placed, in bulk, only by 
him; commercial orders for such prod- 
ucts from the United Kingdom will not 
be accepted, and orders to Canada 
must be approved in each instance by the 
Control Board. The Control Board has 
added articles of copper, brass, zinc, 
nickel, and lead to those which it will 
obtain by bulk purchase. 

Living Conditions.—The cost of living 
index for the average workingman’s fam- 
ily rose 1 point in June, standing at 155 
(base year: 1935, taken as 100). No 
significant changes in rents or retail 
food prices occurred during the month. 
The Food Controller has taken further 
measures to restrict the sales of flour 
and bread, as well as to obtain an in- 
ventory of all retail food stocks. It is 
estimated that seed for 1,000 acres of 
vegetables has been distributed through- 
out the colony. 

Credit and _ Collections.—Credit is 
freely available for all operations which 
do not involve foreign exchange or 
which are approved by the Government 
control authorities. Collections have 


generally improved, owing to increased 
circulation of currency and resultant 
business activities. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in Trinidad.—Ex- 
change is available only to cover importa- 
tions from the United States which 
have been licensed by the Control Board 
under the Defense (Finance) Regula- 
tions. At present the policy of the Board 
is reported to be to decline to issue li- 
censes for such importations unless they 
are considered war necessities and the 
commodities cannot be obtained from 
sources within the British Empire. No 
delays are reported in connection with 
approved remittances. 


Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Services of Canadian Airways In- 
creased.—In 2 years, Canadian Airways, 
Ltd. (now part of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Air Services), operated 3,067 
round trips on its services between Victo- 
ria and Vancouver, according to company 
officials. 


Since the service started on March 1, 
1939, the Company’s airplanes have flown 
1,017,112 passenger miles and carried 
more than 100,000 pounds of mail. The 
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chief pilot recently completed his thou- 
sandth round trip on this route. 

Canadian Airways has increased the 
services on the Victoria-Vancouver route 
to five daily, each way, including two 
mail flights. Two de Havilland Rapides 
are used, and a D. H. Dragonfly carries 
the early morning mail. 

Canadian Railways Reduce Number of 
Claims for Theft.—Despite the fact that 
freight traffic in 1941 was the greatest 
on record, claims paid by the railways 
in that year as a result of theft of freight 
were small. 

These claims totaled $376,490, a reduc- 
tion of 7.7 percent from the previous low 
record established in 1939, and of 11 per- 


‘cent compared with 1940. In 1921, claims 


resulting from theft of freight totaled 
$9,924,747. 

During the past 20 years there has 
been an almost constant reduction in this 
type of claim, and the 1941 decrease took 
place in spite of an increase of approxi- 
mately 27 percent in the volume of freight 
traffic. This was brought about largely 
because of increased efficiency of the 
police organizations maintained by the 
railways, their vigilance in guarding the 
billions of dollars worth of freight trans- 
ported annually, and the increased coop- 
eration of shippers in the better packing 
of freight. 











Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Eleventh in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches} 
Biological Nature of the Economic Process 


Things have happened in the past 24 hours—any 24 hours—which make this a 
new world. It may be some revolutionary single event—a new invention, a new 
law, a new organization, or a new leadership. It may be rather the gradual emer- 
gence of some evolutionary change in our attitudes, our habits, or our institutions. 

All this is commonplace when we make the usual startling contrasts with the 
world of our grandfathers; in fact, it is a more difficult problem to find similarities 
with that world, for even the milk we drink and the shoes we wear are different 
We are not always aware of the fact that this tremendous contrast of two genera- 
tions is the result of a continuous process of lesser changes—a kind of perpetual 
motion, every new step requiring infinite readjustments elsewhere so that we never 
do or can stand still. Economic problems are alive and moving. 

The natural sciences are based on the proposition that the natural world is 
fairly stable. Sodium can be counted on to act in certain ways year in and year 
out—and baseballs knocked over the fence will follow the same general path, 
regardless of who hits them or when he does it. There may be variations in the 
operations of nature, but they cluster around some persisting concept of human 
behavior. 

Social science may also have such a set of “‘normals’’ to the degree that people 
behave according to some basic characteristics which we call “human nature.” 
But human nature, even if unchanging, may express itself in a multitude of different 
ways. It not only helps create our social order but is itself, at least in its effective 
operation, the product of its environment. 

Economic problems require an added dimension and a different emphasis. If 
change and adjustment are so important, then we need to include time as a basic 
factor. 

Our economic system does not stand still but must be considered in terms o¢ 
directions and forces. In many respects it more closely resembles the biologica] 
universe than that of physics or chemistry. 

{From chapter by Willard L. Thorp {former Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce} in “Economic Problems in a Changing World.” Publishers’ 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York City.} 
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How Much Oil Can Japs 


Get From Indies? 


An authorized Dutch spokesman 
whose knowledge of the oil produc- 
tion in the Netherlands Indies is 
described as “unequaled” recently 
declared that the Japanese will get 
little or no oil from the conquered 
fields throughout the East Indies 
for a long time to come. 

“Practically all machinery for oil 
production is complicated and mas- 
sive. The Dutch had to import it 
from the mother country, Great 
Britain, om America—it took them 
years to obtain it and put it to use. 
Even if such new machinery were 
immediately available, I very much 
doubt whether Japan could trans- 
port it and erect it without the 
Allies’ being in a position to stop 
their little game. 

“Drilling wells takes a long time, 
and the same applies to the con- 
struction of pipe lines. Japan has 
not as yet had enough experience 
in Oil production to hope to send 
a sufficient number of well-trained 
technicians into the occupied 
islands. But even if she could get 
the personnel, and even if she ob- 
tained the help of German tech- 
nicians, it is doubtful whether she 
would get a chance to restore the 
devastated wells as long as an 
Allied air force operates in the 
Southern Pacific.” 
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Economic Conditions 


Though business conditions in Chile 
may still be regarded as good in compari- 
son with most recent years, there was 
evidence in May that the boom which con- 
tinued during the first months of the 
year had flattened out. Manufacturing 
activity, while still relatively satisfactory, 
had fallen below previous high levels, 
and reductions in working hours as well 
as unemployment on a small scale were 
reported in certain instances as a result 
of raw material shortages. Although 
various classes of manufactured goods 
were imported in fair volume, stocks con- 
tinued to decline, and the future outlook 
was regarded as discouraging. 

A favorable development was the 
marked improvement in the foreign ex- 
change position—a major problem for 
several years. Receipts from the special 
tax on copper, together with reduced de- 
mands for commercial purposes, enabled 
the Exchange Control Commission to ac- 
cumulate an appreciable reserve of dolla1 
exchange. 


MINING 


Copper production in April was again 
at a high level. Stocks at the end of the 
month showed practically no change, in- 
dicating that shipments were approxi- 
mately equal to output. Nitrate produc- 
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tion and shipments, despite the loss of 
markets resulting from the extension of 
the war, have continued normally and 
were expected to maintain the 1941 level. 
Though production of coal continued to 
increase, a shortage was reported in the 
Santiago area during the latter part of 
May, primarily because of transportation 
difficulties. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm prices continued to rise during 
May and were seasonally higher in San- 
tiago than would normally have been ex- 
pected. Reduced supplies, higher trans- 
portation charges, and the difficulties of 
truck transport because of gasoline ra- 
tioning were factors in the increased 
prices. The sowing of winter wheat, 
barley, and other crops in the coastal 
area of central Chile was completed 
under conditions of insufficient rainfall 
approaching a drought. In the irrigated 
central and south-central regions the 
acreage planted to cereals was reported 
larger than in the previous year. Pro- 
duction of all cereals during the 1941-42 
crop year fell off, chiefly because of the 
smaller acreage sown, wheat, oats, barley, 
and rye sharing in the decline. Harvest- 
ing of the hemp crop, completed during 
May, revealed a sharp increase in pro- 
duction of both fiber and seed. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LIVING Costs 


Total wages paid to workers during the 
first quarter of the year amounted to 
794,700,000 pesos, an increase of 17 per- 
cent over the comparable period of 1941 
and 29 percent over that of 1940. The 
number of persons seeking work re- 
mained small, with a total of 1,154 on the 
rolls of the Government employment 
office in March, more than half of whom 
found work. 

Living costs continued their upward 
trend. The general cost-of-living index 
for March was 285.6, an increase of 4.8 
percent over February 1942, and 27 per- 
cent over March 1941. Rising prices 
were also recorded for agricultural and 
industrial commodities generally. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The Exchange 
Control Commission, for the first time in 
over 2 years, has published up-to-date 
figures on dollar releases. Authoriza- 
tions to transfer dollars granted by the 
Commission in the first 5 months of 1941 
were as follows: At the export-draft rate, 
$19,428,000; at the “D. P.” rate, $17,589,- 
000. Comparative figures during the cor- 
responding period of 1941 are, respec- 
tively, $19,008,000 and $7,761,000. 

It is reported that the exchange posi- 
tion is very favorable, and that the back- 
log of merchandise received for which 
payment has not yet been made amounts 
to $1,899,000. Of this amount, $791,000 
is in the Valparaiso customs, and, it is 
reported, had not been cleared because 
the importers did not have on hand pesos 
with which to purchase dollar exchange, 
or for some other reason did not wish 
to effect clearance or payment. 

It was also reported that the Exchange 
Control Commission is releasing dollars 
with which to clear up blocked profits and 
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HE'S IN THE SILENT 
SERVICE—ARE YOU? 


Never mention arrivals sailings 
cargoes or destinations to anybody 
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other frozen accounts, and that the liqui- 
dation of all arrears was merely a matter 
of time. 

The Exchange Control Commission has 
authorized the liquidation at the 31-peso 
rate for dollars arising from exports of 
rice (providing approval of the export by 
the Agricultural Export Board and the 
Ministry of Commerce and Supplies has 
been obtained), and of silver fox furs 
and hog bristles shipped to the United 


States. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to June 
20 totaled 46,432,000 pesos, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Minis- 
try of Finance, compared with 35,392,000 
pesos in the corresponding 1941 period. 

The current year total includes re- 
ceipts from several special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately. Moreover, during the 1941 pe- 
riod customs revenues, etc., totaling 
1,603,000 pesos, were not credited to the 
budget, but were diverted to the repay- 
ment of a 2,000,000-peso advance which 
the Government received in December 
1940 from the Cuban affiliate of an 
American oil company. Allowing for the 
foregoing and for other factors which 
must be taken into consideration in com- 
paring the two periods, regular budgetary 
revenues collected during the 1942 period 
exceeded those of the 1941 period by 4 
net amount of 3,800,000 pesos. On May 
23, 1942, however, the net increase in such 
collections compared with the corre- 
sponding 1941 period was 4,400,000 pesos, 
which indicates that not only has the 
improvement in regular revenue receipts 
which occurred during the early months 
of the year not been maintained, but that 
during the 4-week period from May 24 
to June 20, 1942, they were 600,000 pesos 
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Jess than those of the equivalent interval 
Jast year. ? 

Regular budgetary receipts for 1942 do 
not include the 3,628,000 pesos collected 
thus far this year from the tax surcharges 
created by the Emergency Tax Law of 
September 8, 1941; the proceeds from the 
taxes established for defense and other 
emergency purposes by Decree Laws Nos. 
1 and 2 of December 31, 1941, and Decree 
Law No. 14 of February 16, 1942, aggre- 
gating 2,898,000 pesos, and those from 
the taxes established by Law No. 31 of 
November 22, 1941, for the service of the 
$25,000,000 loan, which totaled 4,479,000 
pesos from January 1 to June 20. The 
proceeds from the foregoing tax meas- 
ures are deposited in special accounts 
and earmarked for the purposes set forth 
in the respective laws. 


Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1942 period totaled 44,376,000 
pesos, including 2,228,000 pesos additional 
appropriations representing mainly in- 
creased compensations of Government 
employees and members of the armed 
forces and police. 

Habana Customs Collections, May.— 
Collections at the Habana Customhouse 
during May totaled 2,553,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 2,447,000 during May 1941. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Foodstuffs Prohibited 
Except Under Permit Issued by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture -—Exportation from 
the Dominican Republic of cattle on the 
hoof or slaughtered, refrigerated meats, 
live or dressed poultry, eggs, fruits, and 
foodstuffs of all kinds is prohibited ex- 
cept under prior permit issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, according to 
decree No. 1678 of May 13, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of May 14, 
1942. 

The purpose of the decree is to re- 
duce exports of essential food items in 
order to guarantee sufficient quantities 
of foodstuffs for domestic consumption. 

Exportation of Glass Bottles Prohib- 
ited —The exportation and reexportation 
from the Dominican Republic of glass 
bottles in any form is prohibited, accord- 
ing to decree No. 1674 of May 11, 1942, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of May 
13, 1942. The decree also prohibits the 
removal or defacing of the inscriptions 
blown into bottles and glass containers. 

This decree was deemed necessary in 
order to keep all bottles possible within 
the country, since imports of such articles 
have been sharply reduced. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 14, 
1938, for regulations governing the use of 
glass containers in the Dominican Republic. ] 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Ecuadoran economy had not completed 
its adjustment to war conditions by the 
end of May. Even though vessels ar- 
riving had considerably more space for 
cargoes from Guayaquil, and importers 
received greatly increased lots of gen- 
eral merchandise—especially foodstuffs— 
the cost of living continued to rise, partly 
because of increased freight rates and 
also because of the greater number of 
sucres in circulation following a modifi- 
cation in the rate of exchange. In addi- 
tion, Ecuador faced predicted failures of 
the cacao and coffee crops. 


Because of the difficulty experienced 
by importers in obtaining priority per- 
mits, merchandise, and cargo space, the 
government granted easier terms for pro- 
curing exchange permits. During May, 
the Exchange Control Board started ac- 
cepting applications for exchange which 
were to be allocated under the quotas for 
the third quarter of 1942. Foreign ex- 
change was set aside to meet the ordi- 
nary, special, and third trimester quotas, 
over two-thirds of the allotment being 
assigned to the United States. 

A commercial attaché was appointed 
to the Ecuadoran Embassy in Washing- 
ton whose mission is to secure larger al- 
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locations of goods for Ecuador and 
prompt shipment of merchandise for 
which certificates of necessity have been 
issued by the local office of priorities. A 
member of the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Commission visited 
Ecuador to establish local committees for 
the mediation of disputes arising be- 
tween foreign traders. 


Provision was made for a number of 
public improvements. The municipality 
of Guayaquil received permission to is- 
sue bonds for the construction of a 
slaughterhouse, ice plant, pasteurization 
plant, for the completion of the water- 
front drive, and for the purchase and 
improvement of city wharves. Funds 
were also earmarked for the construction 
of a highway linking Azuay and Guayas 
Provinces. Daily air-line service be- 
tween Ecuador and both the United 
States and Peru was put into operation. 

On the night of May 13 the country 
was shaken by an earthquake reported 
to be the worst ever to strike Guayaquil. 
Its effect on the commercial and eco- 
nomic life of the country however, was 
relatively small in spite of the fact that 
a number of lives—including those of the 
United States Consul and his wife—were 
lost, and considerable property damaged. 


AGRICULTURE 


May is an important period in the 
Ecuadoran agricultural cycle; it is the 
transition period between the rainy and 
the dry seasons when overland transpor- 
tation throughout the coastal region be- 
comes possible. It is the month when 
the cacao harvest is at its height and the 
rice is ready to be gathered. Although 
much apprehension was felt by agricul- 
turists that Ecuadoran export crops 
might be assigned low ship priority rat- 
ings, by the United States War Shipping 
Board, satisfaction was expressed over 
the improved shipping conditions. 

Since most agricultural exports are 
sold for dollars, agriculturists were ad- 
versely affected by the revaluation of 
the sucre. Though this was expected to 
be offset by a decrease in the cost of 
imported articles, such essential imple- 
ments as machetes, axes, and other metal 
goods greatly increased in price and were 
difficult to obtain. At the same time 
farmers were forced to grant higher 
wages to their employees to enable them 
to meet the rising cost of basic foodstuffs. 
A survey of this problem was instituted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and In- 
dustry. 

After 6 months of investigation, the 
United States Agricultural Mission re- 
leased its findings to the press including 
recommendations for expanding rubber 
cultivation and for solving soil-erosion 
problems. The scientific nature and 
thoroughness of the study were highly 
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praised among local agricultural inter- 
ests, who urged the practical application 
of the commission’s findings. 

The cacao harvest up to the end of 
May had fallen 30 percent below that for 
the corresponding period of 1941. Poor 
weather conditions and the prevalence 
of plant diseases are considered respon- 
sible for the cacao failure. Prospects 
for the second or winter cacao harvest 
are still uncertain as its success depends 
largely upon the amount of rainfall. 
Local prices for cacao declined during 
May because further restriction of the 
export market was anticipated. 

The coffee crop is also expected to be 
30 percent below that of 1941. The 
scarcity of this commodity and the 
steady demand in the United States 
more than doubled the price prevailing 
in May of 1941. 

The rice harvest, well under way by 
the end of May, was expected to set a 
new record but not to reach the pro- 
duction previously prophesied in Ecua- 
dor. Because of the large yield and the 
shipping difficulties, there was a serious 
slump in price for this grain during the 
first week of May. The agricultural 
bank made loans to the farmers and set 
a minimum price of 35 sucres per quintal 
of 101.4 pounds. This action changed 
the trend of the market and prices rose 
to between 55 and 58 sucres per quintal. 
Steps were initiated by the municipality 
of Guayaquil and the agricultural bank 
to build up a reserve supply of this essen- 
tial foodstuff sufficiently large to meet 
annual domestic requirements. 

No relaxation of the Government ban 
on exports of sugar was announced dur- 
ing May; it appeared unlikely that ship- 
ments would be authorized before Octo- 
ber when it will be possible to determine 
accurately the size of the 1942 crop. 

Deliveries of balsa wood to the ports 
is greatest during the midst of the rainy 
season because the swollen streams are 
utilized for floating the logs to market; 
with the end of the rainy season, market 
activities declined and shipments will 
probably be considerably lighter until the 
next rainy season begins in December. 
In view of the demand for this product 
and the preference in shipping space 
given it, several mills have built up re- 
serve stocks of logs to carry them over 
the slack season. 

Approximately two-thirds of the palma 
real nut oil produced in 1941 was con- 
sumed in the local manufacture of soap. 
It is expected that the amount gathered 
in 1942 will about double that collected 
in 1941 and that local consumption will 
also increase. In view of the great de- 
mand for this product and in order to 
insure an adequate supply for domestic 
requirements, the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment passed a decree restricting its 
export. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although the value of Ecuadoran im- 
ports increased approximately 33 per- 
cent during May 1942, over that for 
May 1941, the increase in exports was 
less than 5 percent. During the first 4 
months of 1942, the total value of im- 
ports was 39 percent greater than for the 
relative period of 1941, while exports 
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BEW Studies Hemisphere 
Effects of U.S. Controls 
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A study of the effects of the 
United States export controls and 4 
other wartime economic regula- } 
tions in the American Hemisphere 4 
has been started by the Board of } 
Economic Warfare. Officials are 4 
making surveys in the other Ameri- 
can Republics designed to ascertain ] 
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Col. Royal B. Lord, Assistant 
Director of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, in charge of the Office of 
Exports, has been in South Amer- 
ica to extend the study—his itin- 
erary including stops at Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
and Lima. 

In the Office of Exports are cen- 
tered wartime controls over goods 
moving to the Americas. This 
office supervises export licensing of 
equipment for special industrial 
projects in South and Central 
America. 
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made the much smaller gain of 12.7 per- 
cent. The United States share in Ecua- 
doran imports during this period was 
77.1 percent as compared with 73.9 per- 
cent during the same period of 1941, but 
exports to the United States declined 
from 79 percent to 52.9 percent of total. 

Exports of mineral earth consisting of 
gold, silver, and copper concentrates de- 
creased in value both in the month of 
May and in the first 5 months of 1942 as 
compared with the respective periods of 
the preceding year. Though the value 
of crude petroleum exports for the 
period from January through May was 
greater in 1942 than in 1941, shipments 





during May 1942 were only about one- 
third of the volume of the same month 


of 1941. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control Established on Bread and 
Flour —Unless specially authorized, 
Egyptian bakers are forbidden to make 
or sell any bread except that prepared 
from wheat flour with all its constituent 
elements except bran; and to add, in the 
process of bread making, bran or flour 
of any cereal except wheat. Flour mills 
and flour merchants, unless specially au- 
thorized, are forbidden to extract or to 
keep any flour other than wheat flour 
with all its constituent elements except 
bran. The military order containing 
these regulations became effective June 
10, 1942, and was published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that date. 

Bakeries are forbidden to sell or other- 
wise dispose of any flour that has been 
furnished to them by the competent au- 
thorities for the purpose of making bread, 
according to another military order is- 
sued on the same date. The sale of flour 
wholesale is forbidden, unless by special 
authorization, in establishments which 
usually sell flour retail. Every sale of 
flour weighing over 140 pounds is con- 
sidered “wholesale.” 

Flour mills are forbidden to sell or 
otherwise dispose of any quantity of 
wheat, rice, or corn which they may have 
in stock. They may sell wheat, rice, or 
corn flour only in return for special tick- 
ets issued by the Ministry of Supplies. 

Sugar : Government Requisitions Stocks 
and Production of Refinery.—The Egyp- 
tian Government has requisitioned the 
stocks of refined and unrefined sugar be- 
longing to the Société Générale des Suc- 
reries et de la Raffinerie d’Egypte, as well 
as the entire future production of this 
company, which holds a monopoly in 
sugar production in Egypt. The military 
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order providing for the requisition was 
issued May 31, 1942, and was published 
in the Journal Officiel of June 3. 

The Government has been discussing 
with the company ways and means of 
assuring an equitable distribution of 
sugar to the public. 

Beans: Government May Fix Maximum 
Prices.—Beans have been added to the 
list of commodities for which the Egyp- 
tian Government may fix maximum 
prices, according to a decree effective 
June 8, 1942, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of that date. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Flax: Exportation, Purchase, and Cul- 
ture Regulated —Regulations governing 
the exportation, purchase, and culture of 
flax in France have been issued, in con- 
nection with the recently formed inter- 
trade group for flax, by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. 

Resins: Special Production Tax Estab- 
lished.—A special tax of 10 francs per 
hectoliter has been established in France 
on the total amount of resins collected 
by each forest owner or agent, by terms 
of law No. 3920 published in the Journal 
Officiel. 

The proceeds of this tax are to be used 
for fire protection and for improving 
working conditions in the resin forests. 

Seeds and Plants: National Intertrade 
Group Established.—A National Inter- 
trade Group for the Production and Use 
of Seeds, Seed Grains, and Plants has 
been established in France, under the 
Minister-Secretary of State for Agricul- 
ture, by law No. 4194, organizing the mar- 
ket for seeds, seed grains, and plants. 
The law was published in the Journal 
Officiel of October 12, 1941. 

Animal Feedstuffs: Regulations Gov- 
erning Trade Unified.—Regulations gov- 
erning trade in all kinds of feedstuffs for 
animals in France have been revised and 
unified, by an order published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel. 


Starchy Products and _ Derivatives: 
Trade Organization Committee 
Formed—An organization committee 
for the industries of starchy products 
and their derivatives has been created in 
France by decree No. 4144 published in 
the Journal Officiél. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Book Industries, Arts and Trade: Spe- 
cial Taxes Imposed on Sales.—Special 
taxes have been imposed in France on in- 
dustries producing and selling books, by 
an order of October 8, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiél of October 15, and 
effective from January 1, 1941. 


These taxes consist of: A fixed annual 
tax of 100 francs on each enterprise; and 
a tax on the turn-over of each enterprise, 
fixed at 0.3 percent for the groups of 
editing, printing, and the graphic indus- 
tries and arts, not to exceed 125,000 
francs for each enterprise; and at 0.15 
percent for the library groups. 
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These taxes are to cover the adminis- 
trative expenses of the book trade or- 
ganization committee. 


Transport and Communication 


River Navigation Increasing in 
France.—Transportation difficulties in 
France are giving fresh impetus to river 
navigation, according to the European 
press. Certain products such as potash, 
phosphates, and wines may be trans- 
ported only by water, saving 600 trains of 
600 tons capacity annually. 

The tonnage transported on the Rhone 
will be increased from 500,000 to 800,000 
tons. On the canals in Provence, barges 
which were formerly motorized are be- 
ing drawn by horses. 

Reconstruction in France.—The re- 
construction of French railways, roads, 
and waterways has been progressing 
satisfactorily, according to the Nazi- 
dominated French press. 

As to railways, at the time of the 
Armistice not only were all the north 
and east lines cut, but travel from the 
south to Paris demanded long detours. 
There were 448 bridges, 27 tunnels, and 
67 elevated ways destroyed. By the end 
of 1941, 80 percent of the bridges and 
metal work was permanently rebuilt and 
15 percent temporarily rebuilt. Work 
was carried on economically, as much 
material as possible being recovered from 
destroyed property. Furthermore, thou- 
sands of kilometers of telegraph and 
telephone wires were repaired. 

The results were slower in the case of 
road reconstruction, although the effort 
was not less. Of 2,532 destroyed bridges, 
587 were permanently and 1,327 tempo- 
rarily rebuilt, both by German pioneers 
and by the French bridges and roads de- 
partment. It is thought that the whole 
work will be completed by the end of 
1944, even if the shortage of raw material 
continues. 

On waterways, there was great de- 
struction. Out of 9,700 kilometers, 5,200 
were beyond utilization. One-third of 
the boats—more than 3,000—were de- 
stroyed or scuttled. At present only 
about 40 kilometers of waterways remain 
closed to navigation; 1,774 boats have 
been raised, and 874 repaired, in spite of 
the lack of sheet-iron. 

Regarding the post, telegraphs, and 
telephones, all the underground lines 
and cables have been repaired. 


French Morocco 
Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Food Parcels: Limited Exportation to 
Individuals Again Permitted.—The sale 
and exportation to individuals of pack- 
ages of citrus fruits or fresh vegetables, 


ppc 
Wartime Ingenuity 
Is Already Shaping © 
Peacetime Miracles. : 
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CORCHOS LWA RU 
WILL LIVE AGAIN 


Courtesy Office of War Information 


prepared by specialized commercial es- 
tablishments, has again been permitted 
in the French Zone of Morocco, within 
specified limits, effective from December 
16, 1941, by an order of December 10, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of De- 


* cember 26. 


Export licenses for such packages will 
be granted only for packages weighing 
not over 10 kilograms, including packing, 
and each license is limited to 1 package 
of citrus fruits and one package of fresh 
vegetables to the same individual each 
month. 

[FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 3, 
1942, announced the export prohibition of 
food parcels on August 25, 1941.] 


Dried Fruit Pastes: Export Standards 
of Quality, Packing, and Labeling Estab- 
lished.—Standards of quality, packing, 
and labeling have been established in the 
French Zone of Morocco for the manu- 
facture and exportation of fruit pastes, 
dry or dried, with or without honey, and 
without sugar, by an order of December 
11, 1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of December 26. 

Liqueuer Wines, Mistelas, and Liq- 
ueurs: Special Warehouse Regime 
Granted.—The benefit of the special 
warehouse regime has been extended, 
exceptionally and until December 31, 
1942, to liqueuer wines, mistelas, and 
liqueurs, imported into the French Zone 
of Morocco in casks for reexportation 
after bottling, by an order of December 
3, 1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of December 19. 

The containers used may be imported 
under a regime of suspended import 


duties. 
Haiti 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: New Income Tax Law.—De- 
cree Law No. 137, published in “Le Moni- 
teur,” Port-au-Prince, May 25, 1942, 
amends the former Haitian income-tax 
law of September 22, 1932. The new in- 
come-tax schedule is 3 percent of all 
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income up to 5,000 gourdes; from 5,000 to 
10,000 gourdes, 4 percent; 10,000 to 15,000, 
5 percent; 15,000 to 30,000, 8 percent; 
30,000 to 100,000, 12 percent; all over 
100,000, 15 percent. The net profit sub- 
ject to the income tax is considered to 
be the surplus over the usual expenses 
and charges assessed against the business 
during the taxpayer’ fiscal year for ad- 
minstration and operation, but before 
deduction of amortization reserves, re- 
demption of authorized capital, divi- 
dends, interest, or other charges in re- 
spect of short-term loans, contracts or 
other pledged funds. A maximum of 
3,000 gourdes is allowed for salaries of 
all partners or officers together; this will 
not be deductible, however, unless the 
partners or officers normally take an 
active part in the business. 


Honduras . 


Economic Conditions 


Pressure of war-time shipping and 
United States export control regulations 
continue to affect the Honduran economy 
at all points. Price control measures 
are being undertaken in some parts of 
the country. While the surplus of coffee 
on the South Coast has been relieved by 
the call of a ship during the second 
week of June, there are, from time to 
time, surpluses of bananas on the north 
coast, awaiting shipping space. 

Business conditions are poor in all 
areas except in the region of Olanchito 
and La Ceiba where banana production 
was, until June, above the level of last 
year. Even worse business conditions 
are expected in all areas in July, par- 
ticularly in the Tegucigalpa area, since 
current government salaries will prob- 
ably not be paid. A further concrete 
evidence of the fact that the Government 
is affected by declining revenues is the 
withdrawal of the Central Government’s 
support from the municipal secondary 
schools. Employment is declining in the 
San Pedro area. 
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The Central District and the District 
of San Pedro Sula have placed a limit 
of 20 percent on profits on the sales of 
imported commodities in an effort to 
control prices. Prices in general are 
rising in all parts of the country. 

Exports of bananas during May 1942 
rose slightly, compared with April, but 
were somewhat less than those of May 
1941. 

During the first 2 weeks of June, almost 
a million and a half stems were blown 
down in the La Lima area, which in a 
sense, relieved the threat of large wasted 
surpluses in that area. Although con- 
tinual new capital is a basic principle 
in the banana industry, almost all new 
capital expenditure has been abolished 
for the present. 

May exports of coffee from the North 
Coast port of Puerto Cortes were some- 
what less than in April 1942. Only a 
small quantity of coffee was exported 
from the South Coast port of Amapala. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Customs Surtax Estab- 
lished —An emergency surtax of one- 
fifth of existing customs duties was 
established in India, effective March 1, 
1942. This increase does not apply to 
petroleum, raw cotton, salt, and certain 
imports from Burma on which the rates 
of duty have been fixed by agreement 
between India and Burma. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing of Clothing: Coupon Allow- 
ance Increased.—The initial announce- 
ment of clothing rationing in Eire on June 
8 stated that 52 coupons would be issued 
for purchases in the next 12 months, and 
that only 26 of the coupons could be 
utilized by October 1, 1942. On June 12, 
the Minister for Supplies announced that 
the original ration of 52 coupons had 
been increased to 78 coupons and that 
the entire ration could, if desired, be 
utilized immediately. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 18, 
1942, for previous announcement. ] 


New Zealand 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Duties and Excise 
Taxes Applied on Certain Products; Sales 
Taz Increased.—The Government of New 
Zealand applied new additional import 
duties on tobacco, ale, beer, spirits, and 
wine, additional excise duties on tobacco 
and beer, and increased the sales tax 
from 10 percent to 20 percent with cer- 
tain exceptions, by a Customs Act 
Amendment, effective May 1, 1942. The 
new additional duties replace the surtax 
of September 1939 which applied on cer- 
tain of these products. 
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Import Duties——In addition to the 
existing basic rates, the following duties 
now apply on imports from all sources: 
Cigarettes, exceeding in weight 2% 
pounds per 1,000, 8s. per pound; other 
cigarettes, 20s. per 1,000; cigars and snuff, 
8s. per pound; other manufactured to. 
bacco, 7s. 2d. per pound; unmanufac. 
tured tobacco, for the manufacture of 
cigarettes, 9d. per pound; unmanufac. 
tured tobacco, for the manufacture of 
tobacco, cigars, or snuff, 6d. per pound; 
ale, beer, porter, cider, and perry, ls. 3d, 
per gallon; spirits and wine, 50 percent 
of the existing duties (exclusive of sur. 
tax). 

Excise Duties.—In addition to the exist- 
ing rates on articles of domestic produc- 
tion, the following excise duties are now 
applicable: cigarettes, exceeding in 
weight 242 pounds per 1000, 8s. per 
pound; other cigarettes, 20s. per 1000; 
cigars and snuff, 2s. per pound; and on 
tobacco (whether cut or not), 7s. 2d. per 
pound. The sliding-scale rates of ex- 
cise duties on beer brewed in New Zea- 
land were cons‘derably increased. 

Sales Tar.—The sales tax on all prod- 
ucts for which exemptions have not been 
provided was increased from 10 to 20 
percent, except in the case of the follow- 
ing articles which remain subject to the 
10 percent rate: Apparel, clothing and 
hosiery; blankets of wool or containing 
wool; footwear; sole leather; piece goods 
and yarns, of wool or containing wool; 
baking powder, roasted coffee, cream of 
tartar, gluten flour and tea; timber, 
hewn, sawn or dressed, and joinery; and 
cigars, snuff, and manufactured tobacco, 
cut or not. 

The sales tax applies on both imported 
and domestic products and is based on 
the duty-paid value increased by 25 per- 
cent. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Burlap and Cotton Sacks: Sales Con- 
trolled.—The sale and price of burlap 
sacking and burlap and cotton sacks, in- 
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cluding used sacks, has been placed un- 
der the control of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Industry, accord- 
jing to decree No. 13043 of June 13, 1942. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Calls.—The 879 Swiss tele- 
phone exchanges recorded 366,740,965 
telephone conversations during 1941, of 
which 221,679,414 were domestic local 
calls, 143,940,707 domestic long distance, 
and 1,120,844 international calls. 

By far the greater part of the total 
number of conversations took place from 
Ziirich, where 83,151,150 connections 
were made, followed by Basel with 42,- 
101,185, and Bern, the capital, with 
40,218,096. 

Over 55 exchanges, 9 in the Canton 
of Ziirich alone, registered more than 
1 million calls. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuel Alcohols: Reduction and Dena- 
turing Permitted in Private Bonded 
Warehouse.—Fuel alcohols are permitted 
to be placed in a private bonded ware- 
house at La Goulette, Tunisia, under 
specified conditions, by an order of Jan- 
uary 6, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of January 17. 

The reduction of alcoholic degree and 
the denaturing of fuel alcohols is per- 
mitted in this warehouse. 

Meats: Slaughter Tar on Exports 
Fired.—The slaughter tax on meats ex- 
ported from Tunisia, collected for the 
benefit of the city of Tunis, has been 
fixed at 0.40 franc per kilogram, by a 
decree of January 15, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of January 
20. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Articles Permitted to be 
Imported Only from Empire Sources.—A 
Government notice, dated May 7, 1942, 
listed additional articles for which no 
import permits will be granted by the 
Union of South Africa for products of 
countries other than the British Com- 
monwealth (except Canada and New- 
foundland). The additional articles con- 
tained in the list include: Cigars, 
unmanufactured tobacco, laces, shawls, 
marble, sculpture, tiles, certain perfum- 
ery extracts, venetian blinds, wooden 
shingles, paper drinking cups, playing 
cards, paintings, picture postcards, cam- 
eras for private use, second-hand mag- 
azines and periodicals (imported in 
bulk), fancy-wrapping and tissue-wrap- 
ping papers, and drinking straws. 
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United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
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Coupon BANKING SCHEME Now IN 
OPERATION 


Traders in the United Kingdom began 
depositing their ration coupons in coupon 
banking accounts on June 15, 1942. Any 
person who receives coupons in the course 
of any business or activity carried on 
by him can apply to the Board of Trade 
for permission to open an account to 
which may be credited coupons and other 
documents. Transfer of coupons is made 
possible by the compulsory use of trans- 
fer vouchers. Transfer vouchers drawn 
in a trader’s favor may be deposited in 
his account as well as ration coupons. 
The scheme has been functioning 
smoothly to date, which reflects the 
thoroughness of the planning by the 
banking representatives and the Govern- 
ment department concerned. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Newsprint Paper: Regulations for 
Duty-Free Entry Again Revised.—Paper 
used exclusively for the printing of news- 
papers, periodicals, and magazines, must 
bear watermarked parallel lines, from 4 
to 6 centimeters apart, in order to obtain 
exemption from import duties, according 
to a decree of June 12, 1942, published 
in the Diario Oficial of June 20, which 
modifies the former watermark require- 
ments established by the decree of June 
30, 1939. 

[For previous announcement of the water- 


mark requirements, see COMMERCE REPORTS 
of August 12, 1939.] 
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Is Japan ‘Rubber-Poor’? 
(Continued from Pp. 9) 


Japan’s orbit. Stores may. be laid by, 
but this cannot go on indefinitely. 

A continued state of collapse in this 
specialized market might mean perma- 
nent forfeiture of it. If it is not restored 
soon, the peoples of these Eastern coun- 
tries will face a starvation that is not 
less real because, instead of food, it in- 
volves Western materials, such as United 
States cotton, processed in Japan, on 
which they have come to depend. 


Hardship, Dislocation, Loom 


Another expedient, the substitution of 
other commodities more suited to Nip- 
ponese Empire demands, might be under- 
taken. It is impossible, however, to en- 
visage a change so drastic and penetra- 
tive as this would necessarily be without 
the accompaniment of terrific hardship 
and dislocation, irreparable perhaps for 
decades. 

Rubber production, the greatest single 
source of wealth in this area, would, 
above all others, be hardest to convert. 
It would be as easy to picture the citrus- 
fruit groves of Florida and California 
uprooted in mass to make way for coconut 
palms. 





Both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have agreed to purchase 750,000 tons 
of iron ore annually from Brazil. 
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Italians Eagerly Looking for 
Good Scrap 


4 
The acuteness of the need for > 
iron and steel in Italy is evidenced } 
by the scrap collection of artistic < 
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. iron gratings in which Italian cities } 
> have taken particular pride. A { 
. further step was taken when pro- } 
> vision was made—primarily with , 
‘ a view to the scrap for the steel ’ 
} industry—for the requisitioning of j 
( all automotive vehicles that were { 
} registered prior to January 1, 1930. } 
2 With the exclusion of oversea 4 
, supplies of scrap, which not long } 
> ago constituted the basis of half 4 
‘ of Italy’s steel production, and with ‘{ 
| the approaching exhaustion of | 
; metal obtained from the domestic 4 
, scrap campaigns, attempts are re- 
> portedly being made to utilize the 
’ iron-bearing coastal sands. De- 
> spite optimistic official reports of 
; progress of experimentation in this 
, field, actual production, if any, is 
( doubtless negligible. 
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‘ 

The Government-controlled Side- } 
rurgical Corporation, embracing , 
the entire iron and steel industry, ’ 
in guaranteeing “the satisfaction, j 
present and future, of every for- { 
seeable military need,” is unques- } 
tionedly counting on Germany as. 4 
@ source of the necessary raw } 
material. ; 
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Aeronautical 
- Products 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES STANDARDIZED IN 
CANADA 


Trans-Canada Air Lines has embarked 
on a program of uniformity in aircraft 
engines. This is in line with the policy 
laid down by the Government calling for 
standardization of equipment as far as 
possible. 

Work has already been started on in- 
Stalling twin-row Wasp engines in all 
of the line’s Lockheed 14’s, which will 
give these commercial transports an even 
better performance. 

Test flights have been made on the 
first of the 12 machines in which the 
greater power has been installed, and 
expert test crews report satisfactory re- 
sults in all ways. The entire change- 
over program has been directed by T. C. 
A. staff, and is a further example of the 
daily contribution to Canada’s war effort 
by company personnel. 

Completion of this work will standard- 
ize the power in all T. C. A. aircraft 
which will result in operating economies 
and a reduction in spare parts require- 
ments, thereby easing the pressure on 
engine manufacturers. 


CANADA PURCHASES MorRE STRATOSPHERE 
ERS 


Canada recently bought 12 more stra- 
tosphere chambers, which brings the total 
of these “cold rooms” up to 18 throughout 
the country, according to British press 
reports. 

They cost £1,400 each, and are being 
used in connection with the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan to accustom 
air-screw trainees to high-altitude condi- 
tions. 

The type now being used is divided 
into three compartments, the first for 
temperatures down to zero, the second 
from zero to —20° F., and the third 
from —20° down to —70° F. Corre- 
sponding decreases in atmospheric pres- 
sure to reproduce conditions at various 
altitudes are also effected. 


UNITED KINGDOM UTILIZES SPARE TIME 


Various schemes have been evolved for 
utilizing the spare time of people not 
engaged directly on war work, states the 
British press. 

One of the most successful is that of 
the preparation of airplane wires by a 
group of about 100 girls, working from 
5:30 p. m. to 8:45 p. m. 
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The wires have to be cut into lengths, 
the ends tinned, and thimbles affixed. 
It is claimed the short working period 
has resulted in a remarkable output rate 
per person. 


Automotive 
Products 


CANADA LIMITS OUTPUT OF REPLACEMENT 
PaRTS 


The manufacture of specified auto- 
mobile replacement parts in any 3-month 
period, starting May—July 1942, has been 
limited to 70 percent of the dollar value 
of similar parts sold or supplied during 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

The production quota is accompanied 
by certain restrictions on inventories of 
finished parts. Inventories during the 
last month of any 3-month period will 
be limited to four times the dollar value 
of average monthly sales during the pre- 
ceding 3-month period. 

Production of replacement parts for 
passenger cars, trucks, and busses is re- 
stricted to the following items and com- 
ponents for these items: Engines, 
clutches, transmissions, propeller shafts, 
universal joints, axles, brakes, wheels, 
hubs, drums, starting apparatus, spring 
suspensions, shock absorbers, exhaust 
systems, cooling systems, fuel systems 
and fuel system caps, lubricating sys- 





. aie ee 
“Shining Morning Faces” 
Now Suffer Dim-Out 


Soap is exceedingly scarce in 
war-racked and Hitler-harried Eu- 
rope, even in the nations that are 
not directly engulfed in the fury 
of hostilities. 

Suppose you put yourself in the 
place of a people who will be un- 
specified here—a people famous 
throughout the world for most 
scrupulous cleanliness and for 
spiritual qualities induced in part 
by their magnificent environ- 
ment—who now have to manage 
with only one small cake per per- 
son of their favorite toilet soap, one 
oversize bar of bath soap, and one 
goodly slab of laundry soap for a 
period of 3 months. 

One might, under such restric- 
tions, be fully excused for appear- 
ing in public—except on Sundays 
and holidays—wearing wunavoid- 
ably dingy apparel and presenting 
to the world a slightly ‘“off-shade” 
epidermis. 
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tems, electrical systems—including 
therein generators, lights, and reflec. 
tors—gages, speedometers, rear-view 
mirrors, windshield wipers, windshield 
wiper motors, control mechanisms, and 
steering apparatus. 

The 70-percent limitation on output igs 
expected to fill the need for replace. 
ment parts in Canada because the re- 
striction on tire sales will take some cars 
off the road when present tires wear out, 
However, if shortages do develop, a dis- 
tributor requiring a replacement part for 
an essential motor vehicle may file an 
emergency order certificate with the 
manufacturer, which must be given prec- 
edence over an order for parts for a non- 
essential car. 


UsE oF RUBBER AND METAL RESTRICTED IN 
CANADA 


A recent order of the Motor Vehicles 
Controller forbids manufacturers to use 
any rubber or metals of any kind for 
the production of automobile accessories, 
except heaters, defrosters, and accessories 
required by law, unless special permission 
is obtained. 

Copper or copper base alloys cannot 
be used for the production of any acces- 
sories (even for heaters, defrosters, and 
accessories required by law) or for body 
fittings or body trim, except for parts 
neceSsary for conducting electricity. 


CHARCOAL USED IN SLOVAKIA 


European press reports indicate that 
the autotrucks which are widely used in 
Slovakia are being converted to operate 
on charcoal. Already 50 wood-gas gen- 
erators have been imported from Swit- 
zerland. 


SWEDEN’S AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Automobile output in Sweden de- 
creased markedly in 1940 as compared 
with 1939, the total being 10,282 fabri- 
cated or assembled automobiles, as 
against 24,872, in 1939. 

The output of gas producer units, 
chiefly for motor vehicles, totaled 42,010 
in 1940. This was one of the chief ac- 
tivities in the industry during the year. 
Motorcycle production during the year 
was virtually suspended, while the out- 
put of bicycles increased from 309,555 in 
1939 to 399,715 in 1940. 

The well-known Swedish automobile 
concern, Aktiebolaget Volvo of Géteborg, 
showed a considerably reduced output of 
motor vehicles in 1941 but, in general, 
had a very satisfactory operating year. 

The company continued to increase its 
percentage of registered trucks and 
busses in Sweden, whereas the percent- 
age of passenger automobiles decreased 
slightly. As was the case in 1940, large 
quantities of unspecified war materials 
were delivered to the Swedish Govern- 
ment. During 1941 the firm started the 
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manufacture of heretofore imported 
spare parts. 

The sale of vehicles decreased consid- 
eraply, from 5,276 in 1940 to 2,414 in 1941, 
whereas exports increased from 422 to 
631. The sale of charcoal-gas generating 
units for passenger cars, trucks, and 
busses amounted to 2,092 in 1941, as 
against 7,097 in 1940. Corresponding 
figures for exported units were 244 and 
344. Automobile motors and marine en- 
gines, sold by the Penta factory, a sub- 
sidiary, increased from a value of $323,900 
in 1940 to $405,300 in 1941. 

Of total vehicle registrations in 
Sweden, the Volvo Co.’s share in 1941, 
compared with the preceding year, was 
as follows: 





Type of vehicle 





| Percent Percent 
18.0 17.5 


40. 5 50. 6 
45.8 52.3 


Passenger Cars_.___. 
Trucks 
Busses 














During 1941, the Volvo Co. acquired 
interests in the Swedish aviation motor 
and tool industries, obtaining 62.5 per- 
cent of the interest in the Svenska Flyg- 
motoraktiebolaget and the entire inter- 
est in the Ulvsunda Verkstaders Aktie- 
bolag. 


Chemicals 


CresyLic AcID TO UNDERGO PRICE REGU- 
LATION IN U. S. 


Importers of English cresylic acid have 
been informed by the Price Administra- 
tor that a price regulation governing the 
price at which they may resell this prod- 
uct will be announced in the near future. 

“Cresylic prices,” he explained, “have 
been stabilized in Great Britain since 
May 1, 1942, for domestic sales. The 
contemplated maximum prices for sales 
of imported cresylic will be based on a 
price of 4s. 2d. per imperial gallons (70 
cents per United States gallon) f. o. b. 
English works, which approximates the 
English domestic price,” he said. 

“The maximum prices which will be 
established for importers of cresylic acid 
will allow a fair and reasonable margin 
over and above the f. o. b. English works 
prices,” the Price Administrator declared. 

Cresylic, which is a mixture of tar 
acids closely related to phenol, is now 
under allocation under General Prefer- 
ence Order No. M-27. It is a vital raw 
material used for the production of plas- 
tics and disinfectants, and in the mining 
industry. 


HUNGARIAN COMPANIES EFFECT MERGER 


The “Hungaria” Co. of Budapest has 
increased its capital from 6 million 
to 10 million pengo, to effect a merger 
with the Phoenix, Metallochemical, and 
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Zorke companies, according to European 
press reports. These three companies 
are now situated in Hungary, since the 
acquisition of the Rumanian and Yugo- 
slavian border zones. The “Hungaria” 
Co. is a subsidiary of the former Verein 
fur Chemische and Metallurgische Pro- 
duktion of Prague, which is now con- 
trolled by Germany. Marketing prob- 
lems are responsible for the merger, it 
is said, since the output of the three 
companies in acids, paints, and other 
products exceeds the Hungarian home 
market demand. 


SHORTAGES IN ITALY 


The 1941 report of the Montecatini Co., 
a leading Italian chemical firm, with a 
pay roll of 81,000 persons, reflects the 
effect of the existing power shortage in 
Italy. Capacity for producing nitrates is 
ample for both military and agricultural 
needs, according to the report, but actual 
production was seriously hampered by 
shortages of electric current and coal. 
This lack of power, together with trans- 
portation difficulties and scarcity of raw 
materials, forced a reduction in the na- 
tional consumption of chemical fertiliz- 
ers. What the reduction was is not 
stated, but it is known that a shortage 
of fertilizers has been one of the im- 
portant drawbacks in the government’s 
efforts to expand agricultural production. 

The output of plant sprays, especially 
important to Italian fruit and vegetable 
culture, was also heavily curtailed be- 
cause of the shortage of copper for sul- 
fate solutions, and some production fa- 
cilities devoted to this branch were left 
idle. Experiments in the company’s 
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laboratories have resulted in new spray 
formulas requiring a smaller proportion 
of copper and these are being tested dur- 
ing the present season. 

Montecatini is one of the chief com- 
panies in Italy’s war industry, but on 
munitions production the report, of 
course, gives no information. Indicative 
of a future trend, however, is an under- 
taking said to be under consideration 
by the president of the company for a 
change in the location of plants, presum- 
ably not affecting those already in exist- 
ence. Shifting them to “a zone already 
chosen and particularly adapted for the 
production of chemicals because of the 
presence of basic raw materials” is in- 
volved in this plan. The creation of a 
new “center of the national chemical in- 
dustry” is said to be the purpose of the 
project, which has the approval of I 
Duce. No details of the plan were given. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


Norway has been developing its own 
tar products industry to supply materials 
formerly imported, reports reveal. The 
output of carbolic acid has been in- 
creased and crude pyridine is now manu- 
factured. Road tar is being produced 
in larger quantities and pitch and dis- 
tilled tar have been used for making 
roofing materials. 


NEw DYESTUFFS FACTORY IN SPAIN 


The S-A Fabricacion de Anilinas y 
Productos Quimicos has been authorized 
to build a dyestuffs factory in Barcelona 
and will begin production before the end 
of the year. Exports of finished products 
will Zo used to pay for imported raw ma- 
terials. 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


A-B Bofors, a large Swedish chemical 
company, will manufacture aniline oil 
and salt, but does not plan to produce 
dyestuffs. Other new products made by 
this company since the war include nitro- 
benzol, acetanilide, chloramine, and tolu- 
ene sulfonic acids. 

According to a report recently pub- 
lished by the Royal Swedish Board of 
Trade on industrial production for 1940, 


most of the important chemical products 


indicated a downward trend. 

Output for 1939-40 of some of the prin- 
cipal products is shown in the following 
table: 








Item 1939 1940 
Metric tons | Metric tons 

Paints and varnishes. -___-_-_- 39, 018 ? 
DORE BN i ohne dccb eee gen 37, 586 24, 361 
ye SAS i RT 6, 810 5, 448 
Washing powder... .-......-..-. 15, 084 16, 353 
Superphosphate._._-......----- 260, 732 225, 744 
RET ORR ORS er 25, 793 17, 364 
Gharegel. . os... <.......... eee 6, 229, 265 

Gallons Gallons 

SOND OUR i oe devncsacceus 4, 506, 882 4, 181, 282 
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Construction 


FRENCH WEsT AFRICA PLANS NEW BRIDGE 


Bids were called for the construction 
of a bridge to span the Niger River at 
Bamako, French Sudan, according to re- 
ports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Dakar, Senegal. It will be a dual-pur- 
pose bridge, 880 meters in length, pro- 
viding thoroughfare for a railway of 1 
meter gage and for a roadway. 

Contractors were invited to compete 
for the opportunity to execute the proj- 
ect in conformity with their design, re- 
vised, if required, at the request of the 
Administration. The competitors had 
a free choice of the type and general lay- 
out of the structure, which may be either 
metallic, concrete, reinforced concrete, 
or masonry. Bids were to be submitted 
before June 30, 1942. 


Peru INCREASES CEMENT PRODUCTION 


As a result of sustained building ac- 
tivity, the outlook for cement consump- 
tion in Peru during 1942 is regarded as 
promising. Only one firm produces ce- 
ment in Peru, its present daily output 
being 3,000 barrels. With the installa- 
tion of additional kilns, it is expected the 
daily rate will be increased to about 4,500 
or 5,000 barrels this year. Total produc- 
tion by this manufacturer in 1941 totaled 
987,482 barrels, compared with 732,239 
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Vitamins From Rose Hips 
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The wild rose, long a source of 
, inspiration for composers of son- 
} nets and sonatas, has now blos- 
> somed into a sensational scientific 
‘ “find.” A new source of Vitamin C 
> has been discovered in the hips 
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‘ (fruit) of the wild rosebush, or 
> “cynnhorrodon,” according to a 
‘ leading Madrid journal. 

4 Since last autumn there have 
> been abundant harvests of this 
’ fruit in the territory of the Nazi 
> Reich. Production has gone even 
. further in Bulgaria, “country of 
» roses,” where the bush grows in 
‘ profusion. 

. ‘The dried hips are distributed 
> throughout Germany and other 
European countries where they are 
added to various foods. In order 
to expand and perfect preparation 
of the product, a factory has been 
built near Sofia, Bulgaria, where 
the fruit is dried and converted 
into powder. 

Collections will amount to 5,000,- 
000 or 6,000,000 kilograms this year, 
it is estimated—contrasted with 
only 1,200,000 kilograms produced 
last year. This quantity should 
provide enough Vitamin C for 10,- 
000,000 people for a period of one 
month, it is claimed. 

Demand is brisk, and it is ex- 
pected that this product will con- 
stitute an important item of ex- 
port for Bulgaria and other Euro- 
pean countries as well. 
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barrels in 1940, while sales during these 
years were 989,573 and 732,595 barrels, 
respectively. 

The installation of other cement plants 
has been authorized by the Government, 
and studies are under way for the in- 
stallation of a plant in Chiclayo in 
northern Peru, and another in Arequipa 
in southern Peru. 

Imports of Portland and similar ce- 
ment, including the clinker for its manu- 
facture, amounted to 5,191,330 gross kilo- 
grams in 1941, the United States and 
Japan being the two leading countries 
of origin. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS IN COLOMBIA 


A hydroelectric plant is reported to be 
under construction at Bucaramanga on 
the River Lebrija. To finance the proj- 
ect, 700,000 pesos (approximately $400,- 
000) have been provided, and an addi- 
tional 500,000 pesos (approximately $286,- 
000) will be granted by the National 
Government. 

Machinery and equipment have been 
ordered for use in enlarging the hydro- 
electric plant which supplies power to 
Medellin and part of the Department of 
Antioquia. The present production rate 
is 23,000 kilowatts and it is expected that 
with the new equipment this can be in- 
creased to 40,000 kilowatts. 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT IN INDIA 


Work on the first stage of the Jog hy- 
droelectric project is being expedited, ac- 
cording to the Indian press, and it is 
now expected that 129,000 horsepower 
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will be available by the middle of 1944, 
The original plan called for 32,000 horse. 
power, but subsequent developments 
caused this to be increased. 


TRINIDAD’S IMPORTS INCREASE 


Trinidad’s imports of electrical goods 
in 1940 were mainly from the United 
Kingdom, United States, and Canada, 
Imports as a whole were 25 percent 
greater than in 1939, mainly because of 
the heavy demand for metal goods and 
construction materials. 

Details of the trade are shown in the 
following table: 


{In thousands of dollars] 








nasvcane or 
" . 7 ecrease, 
Item, and country of origin 1940 compared 
with 1939 
Insulated wires and cables, total. 188 —% 
United States - si aalewiat : 20 +7 
United Kingdom.. = : 159 —34 
Canada....... eo s +6 
Primary batteries, total____- 28 |.- onal 
United States... : oaks 5 —19 
United Kingdom. . = 12 +10 
Canada. ......-- 11 +9 
Cooking and heating appliances, 
total . GSE Fs 36 +32 
United Kingdom... SE ey +18 
Canada. ..._. eer a ee 12 +12 
Electric stoves, total.............--- 26 +22 
United Kingdom__.___......_-. 15 +12 
ee SRS +10 
Electric Refrigerators, total... _.__. 78 +39 
United States sda e 32 —6 
United Kingdom.............-. 21 +2 
Canada. - iomaba 25 +25 
Electrical machinery, total__- es 214 —4 
United States ca ennabi amuse 62 +12 
United Kingdom...............- 119 —70 
| Maa ee ee 
Radio apparatus, total. _._._...-- % 75 —13 
United States _-- ee 31 —3 
United Kingdom 39 +15 
Other telephone and tele graph ap- 
paratus, total. ._.___- -| 112 +81 
United Kingdom.._._............ 104 +83 
Lamps under 20 V, total-_-- eee 11 +5 
United States ldweahiae 3 -1 
United Kingdom_....- eres 6 +5 
Lamps over 20 V, total.._........... 39 +17 
United States Pe ilawadaeuts 3 —4 
United Kingdom................ 35 +21 
Other lighting appliances, total. - .- 22 -9 
i 3 | ee 5 -4 
United Kingdom. eee ke Co ———— 
Accumulators and parts, total....... 31 +6 
Mend cciina ca nenctinal 23 +8 
Goods and a, | n. 0. p., total.| 221 —102 
United States - Ee A ie 73 ~1 
Canada pci biea keeabaser 42 +25 
United Kingdom...........--.--| 104 —1B 











Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


DECREASE IN OUTPUT OF MEAT, DarIry, AND 
POULTRY PRODUCTS IN DENMARK 


The Statistical Department in Copen- 
hagen has calculated the butter produc- 
tion in Denmark during February 1942, 
to be 7,100,000 kilograms, according to 
the Danish press. This is a decrease of 
14 percent as compared to the previous 
month, contrary to a slight increase nor- 
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mally taking place in the butter produc- 
tion at this time of the year. 

Index figures, however, show that milk 
production in February 1942, was 47 per- 
cent less than in February 1939, and 49 
percent less than in February 1938. 

The meat production, which, on account 
of the reduction of animal stocks during 
the previous months has been consider- 
ably above normal, was somewhat less 
during the month of February 1942; the 
figure for January 1942 being 13,200,000 
kilograms and that for February 1942, 
10,000,000 kilograms. This reduction was 
caused chiefly by the difficulties experi- 
enced in transportation. In spite of this, 
the meat production, including exports 
of live animals, in February 1942, was, 
however, somewhat greater than in Feb- 
ruary 1941, but considerably less than in 
February 1939, and somewhat less than 
in February 1938. 

The production of pork remained un- 
altered from January 1942 to February 
1942. Including exports of live hogs, the 
pork production in February 1942 
amounted to 11,600,000 kilograms as 
compared to 11,400,000 kilograms in Jan- 
vary 1942. This is only about one-half 
of the normal pork production before the 
war. 

Egg production, which had begun to 
increase in January had, on account of 
the severe winter, again decreased in Feb- 
ruary. The collection of eggs in February 
1942 amounted to only 1,100,000 kilo- 
grams as compared to 1,700,000 kilograms 
in January 1942, or only one-tenth of 
what was collected during the corre- 
sponding month of 1939 and 1938. 

The total animal production in Febru- 
ary 1942 amounted to only about one- 
half of the normal pre-war production. 


GERMANY’S TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Difficulties in German transportation 
have led to successful experiments in 
the concentration of foodstuffs into the 
smallest volume, say Axis press reports. 
Vegetable, marmalade, cheese, and fruit 
powders, which may be mixed with hot 
or cold water, are now being manufac- 
tured to supply the troops. It is not 
known what food values are lost in this 
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double conversion process of the nat- 
ural product, it is stated, and it is ad- 
mitted that it is doubtful whether such 
concentrated foodstuffs can claim a 
place in an ordered economy after the 
war. 

Under pressure of the tin shortage 
which is becoming more and more acute, 
the German preserving industry is in- 
creasingly shifting to low-temperature 
refrigeration of foodstuffs. Rapid and 
large-scale results, however, are not to 
be expected because of the expense and 
time demanded by the construction of 
refrigeration plants. The tin shortage 
is leading also to an increase in the pres- 
ervation of foodstuffs by drying and 
pickling. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


War RIsK INSURANCE ON COFFEE SHIP- 
MENTS 


Import shipments of coffee, after July 
2 are being covered by war-risk insur- 
ance assumed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; other customary insurance 
must be purchased by the importer as 
usual, states the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Assumption of the war-risk insurance 
is conditioned on assignment of existing 
contracts to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at cost, and repurchase from the 
Corporation by importers at ceiling 
levels. When coffee is shipped in for 
resale to roasters, allowance will be made 
for importers’ administrative expenses 
out of any margin remaining under the 
ceilings. The Corporation then will re- 
sell to importers at such prices below the 
ceilings and make provision for resale 
by importers to roasters at the ceiling. 

After July 2 new contracts will be 
authorized only for qualified importers 
who will act as agents of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

In order not to impede coffee imports 
or the use of shipping space, that may 
become currently available, importers 
can receive immediate authority to im- 
port specific lots of coffee by applying 
to the War Production Board. In this 
the importer may act as agent either of 
Commodity Credit Corporation on new 
business or on a regular contractual basis 
subject to assignment of shipments to 
the Commodiety Credit Corporation. 


PRODUCTION OF COFFEE AND CACAO IN HAITI 


Successful attempts to improve the 
quality of Haitian coffee have shown that 
growers are open to instruction and will 
adopt new methods of preparation when 
convinced their best interests are served 
thereby. Training has been undertaken 
but it will be some time before appre- 
ciable results are obtained. 

Back in Colonial days, cacao was one 
of Haiti’s leading exports; in fact, most 
of the world’s supply was produced there 
at that time. However, the importance 
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of Haiti as a world supplier and the posi- 
tion of cacao in that country as an export 
crop gradually declined. Even 20 years 
ago cacao held a much more important 
place in Haitian economy than it does 
today; an important influence in this 
decline being the violent price fluctuations 
occurring from year to year. In the face 
of these fluctuations producers have had 
little incentive to increase the area 
planted to this crop, and in recent years 
generally low prices over a relatively long 
period, have definitely discouraged pro- 
duction. 

One of the causes contributing to the 
low prices received for Haitian cacao and 
perhaps the most important, has been 
the manner in which the bulk of the crop 
has been prepared. Properly fermented 
and dried, Haitian cacao would command 
a much higher price. In 1930 it was 
officially decreed there would be an offi- 
cial grading system with a lower tax to 
be imposed on higher quality grades. 
Despite this bonus for quality, no appre- 
ciable change in quantity or value, attrib- 
uted to this cause, has been discernible 
during the past 11 years. 

There are no large cacao plantations 
now under cultivation; it is entirely the 
product of small planters who need little 
capital equipment and who have no fixed 
charges to meet. 


UNITED KINGDOM TO PURCHASE TEA FOR 
UNITED NATIONS 


Tea for all of the United Nations will 
be purchased by the Ministry of Food 
of the United Kingdom, it was announced 
in the first week of July at a meeting 
of the Tea Industry Advisory Committee 
of the War Production Board. 
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An understanding for the purchasing 
agreement has been reached between 
representatives of the British Ministry 
of Food of the United Kingdom, the War 
Production Board, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the State Department, 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

The Ministry of Food, which acquires 
Great Britain’s supply of food from 
abroad, will make all purchases of tea 
in India, Ceylon, and East Africa for all 
of the United Nations. The tea will be 
allocated by a committee which will 
have headquarters in London, and on 
which the United States Government 
will be represented. 

The United States Government will 
create an agency of imports, purchasing 
only from the Ministry of Food. Ma- 
chinery to carry out the agreement after 
the tea has been imported into the 
United States has not yet been set up, 
but it is the plan of the Government to 
purchase and import the tea in keeping 
with regular trade practices so far as 
is practicable. 

Full mutual agreement on amounts 
and grades will be furnished and on 
prices to be charged the United States 
will be reached in subsequent discus- 
sions in London. 

The purpose of the agreement is to 
stabilize the world tea market which has 
been disrupted by the war. In normal 
times, about four-fifths of the tea enter- 
ing the world market is shipped from 
India, Ceylon, and the Netherlands In- 
dies; the other one-fifth from China 
and Japan. The loss of the supply from 
the Netherlands Indies, China, and 
Japan has broadened the market sub- 
stantially for tea from India, Ceylon, 
and East Africa, which normally supplies 
only a small amount of tea to the world 
market. The agreement is designed to 
correct the problems arising from this 
situation by equitable allocation of the 
available supply of tea to the importing 
nations, chiefly the United States and 
Great Britain, the two leading tea-con- 
suming countries in the world. 


Fish and Products 


Cusa’s LOBSTER EXPORTS 


Cuba’s lobster industry, though rela- 
tively small, is assuming importance since 
the war has caused fishing activities to 
be discontinued in so many areas. The 
species taken in Cuban waters is not a 
true lobster but a variety of giant craw- 
fish. 

During the spawning season, from 
March 1 to June 30, trapping is pro- 
hibited, and on one of the breeding 
grounds on the south coast of Habana 
Province the season has been perma- 
nently closed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. All lobsters taken during the sea- 
son which opens on June 30, each year 
must measure 15 centimeters from eye to 
tail fin base. 

Cuban lobsters are exported, both 
canned and fresh. Refrigerated whole 
lobsters, packed in 1-pound cans, and 
meat in 5%-ounce cans, 40 to the case, 
are also shipped from Cuba. 

Details of the trade during recent years 
are shown in the tables which follow. 
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Exports of Fresh Lobster From Cuba 


[In kilograms} 





1938 


Country 


1939 1940) 








Weight Value Weight Value Weight Value 
United States_. 77, 708 $25, 417 83, 781 $32, 805 122, 576 $43, 642 
Guadalupe___. 175 45 K 
Mexico 80 36 
Panama : 223 190 
Curacao 225 5) 
Total 78, 186 25, 688 83, 781 32, 805 122, 801 13, 692 
Exports of Canned Lobster From Cuba 
In kilograms] 
103 1939 1040 
Cour 
Weight Value Weight Value Weight Value 
United States 55, 762 $34, 413 104, 72 $41. 0090 i s4 $44, 3} 
Brazil 1, 282 600 
Canada 780 Oo 
Mexico 1, 257 1i4 s Os “ rte) 
Panama wy 573 
Peru 1,919 7 2 14 
Germany 15, 045 1, 518 
Belgium 1,177 592 8,472 4, O48 
Czecho-slovakia 154 &3 
France 8, 735 6, 421 4, 384 16, 051 { 1 3, 300 
Netherlands 1 60 
United Kingdom 2 168 1, 020 
Switzerland 1, 739 55 


Others 


Total 90, 870 


59, 150 151, 558 64, 503 123, 675 54, 005 





According to the trade, 1941 exports 
of fresh lobster were higher than in 
1940, while exports of canned lobster de- 
clined in 1941 as compared to 1940. 


EXPORTS From CANARY ISLANDS INCREASE 


The fish industry of the Canary 
Islands, stimulated by the continued 
Spanish demand, was very prosperous 
in 1941. Exports of fish and fish prod- 
ucts almost doubled in volume to 23,- 
657,555 kilograms in 1941 from 12,166,506 
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kilograms during the preceding year, all 
going to Continental Spain and Spanish 
possessions. 


INDUSTRY IN FRENCH Morocco 


Despite lack of fuel oil for motor- 
driven fishing boats and the scarcity of 
tin and olive oil, the French Morocco 
fish canning industry continues active 
particularly at Casablanca, Saffi, and Fe- 
dala, the principal canning centers. 

In 1940 fifty local plants packed 1,000,- 
000 cases, but in the year following only 
250,000 cases were produced. The 1942 
pack will run about 450,000 cases, it is 
estimated. 

The packing of sardines and tuna 
which usually begins in July at Saffi, and 
in August and September at Casablanca 
and Fedala commenced this year about 
the middle of May, although the fish 
were still of poor quality. 

The fishing boats now eperating have 
been fitted with gasogenes (an apparatus 
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Nazis Take to Parrot-Food 


The capacity of the Nazis for de- 
vising and accepting substitutes 
seems unlimited. The latest con- 
fection to bring action to the Nazi 
jaw, and solace—maybe—to the 
Nazi stomach is sunflower seeds 
(though it would appear that the 
“sons of the Rising Sun” should 
have priority). 

European press reports tell us 
that Nazi soldiers have learned to 
chew sunflower seeds in the same 
way as Americans chew gum and 
peanuts—no doubt by tossing them 
into their mouths and bringing the 
teeth together, ruminatively. 
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for obtaining gas from charcoal) and 
others are being converted. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BrAZIL’S EXPORTS OF CITRUS FRUITS 


The rapidly expanding citrus export 
industry of Brazil has suffered a severe 
check from the present war. Exports 
of organges were on the increase until 
1939, attaining a peak of 5,631,943 boxes 
during that year, but in 1941 shipments 
dropped to 1,949,571 boxes. 

Exports of citrus fruits, confined almost 
entirely to the ports of Santos and Rio 
de Janeiro include oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, and tangerines. Oranges usu- 
ally average more than 90 percent of 
the total. 

In 1939 exports of grapefruit amounted 
to 171,095 boxes and in 1941 to 15,700 
boxes; lemons were 15,682 boxes in 1939 
and 10,550 boxes in 1941; tangerines ex- 
ported in half-sized boxes totaled 28,897 
boxes in 1939, compared to 100 boxes in 
1941. 

Reliable trade sources place the 1942 
orange crop at 5,000,000 to 6,500,000 boxes 
for officially inspected districts (Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and the Federal 
District). 


FACTORY PROCESSING IN BULGARIA 


War has increased Bulgarian foreign 
demand for fruit and vegetables but as 
there has been a parallel decline in avail- 
able transportation services, efforts are 
being made to replace exports of raw 
products with processed foods. Bulgar- 
ian production, especially of strawber- 
ries and tomatoes has gained to such an 
extent that exports of them as fresh 
food would no longer be possible, Euro- 
pean press reports indicate. 

Factory processing of raw edibles has 
made rapid progress too, particularly in 
the south, the chief fruit-growing region 
where the principal products grown are 
grapes and apples. Altogether the coun- 
try now has 40 marmalade factories, 
with approximate capacity of 7,400 tons; 
17 fruit-drying factories, with rated out- 
put of 150 tons daily; and 12 cold-storage 
plants which can freeze around 500 tons 
of fruit per day. There is said to have 
been a considerable increase in foreign 
investments in these properties, although 
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a shortage of tin is retarding develop- 
ment of the canning industry. 


SHIPMENTS From East CANARY ISLANDS 
DECLINE 


During the first quarter of 1942, the 
only available market for the East Ca- 
nary Islands’ native-grown bananas and 
tomatoes was continental Spain. Ship- 
ments were all to the Peninsula, except 
small quantities of tomatoes reported to 
have been in transit for Switzerland and 
smaller quantities of bananas and to- 
matoes sent to Spanish Morocco. 

According to unofficial but reliable es- 
timates, banana exports during the first 
quarter of 1942 amounted to 344,141 
bunches, and tomatoes to 583,774 bas- 
kets, equal to 7,005 metric tons net, as 
compared to 1,059,744 bunches of ba- 
nanas, and 940,677 baskets of tomatoes, 
equal to 11,288 metric tons net, during 
the quarter ending March 31, 1941. 


ONION ACREAGE REDUCED IN EGYPT 


Because of the closing of the normal 
onion markets in Europe, Egyptian grow- 
ers decided to reduce the acreage planted 
to onions in 1941-42 by almost 50 percent. 
To offset the great drop in production 
and to assure the home market of a suf- 
ficient supply, the Egyptian Government 
has ordered that all exportation of onions 
be stopped during the current growing 
season. 


Fruit SCARCE IN GERMANY 


German apple growers delivered only 
178,000 metric tons of fruit to the author- 
ities during the 1940-41 season, com- 
pared with 452,000 tons during the pre- 
ceding crop year; and cherries delivered 
during these years declined from 60,000 
to 14,000 tons. 

As a result of these declines, fruit ra- 
tions are expected to be drastically re- 
duced during the current year, according 
to the European press. 


TrRAQ’s DATE EXPORTS 


Formerly Egypt obtained a large part 
of its date requirements from Iraq, but 
in recent years imports from that coun- 
try have declined sharply owing to the 
progress being made by the local date 
industry. 

Exports of dates from Iraq during Jan- 
uary of the current year were valued at 
around $500,000. 


Meats and Products 
DEHYDRATION OF MEAT IN U. S. 


Meat has recently been added to the 
list of American food products that can 
be successfully dehydrated, and present 
plans call for encouragement of the in- 
dustry through purchases for lend-lease 
shipment and other uses. 

The industry has had a rapid transi- 
tion from an experimental to a com- 
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mercial basis. Through dehydration, the 
final product occupies about one-half the 
volume and weighs about one-quarter as 
much as raw lean meat; this makes pos- 
sible extremely valuable savings in ship- 
ping space and in handling and storage 
operations. 

Demand far exceeds the supply of this 
new product, it is said, because produc- 
tion facilities probably do not exceed 100 
tons weekly. Many problems had to be 
solved to develop dehydration methods 
which would give meat good palatability, 
good keeping qualities, and make it re- 
tain its nutritiousness. Several satisfac- 
tory processes have been worked out, and 
each will produce dehydrated beef that 
can be prepared as croquettes, meat 
loaves, stews, or meat pies, after soaking 
in water. 

Experiments in the dehydration of 
pork, which is in more plentiful supply 
than beef, are said to be progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Because it can be shipped abroad and 
used for other wartime purposes, re- 
quests for offers of dehydrated beef are 
being issued to domestic packers who 
have indicated interest in such proCess- 
ing. The amount to be purchased by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion will depend largely on the quality 
of samples which are submitted with bids 
and specifications. 


More PorK Propucts FOR DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 


Purchases of cured and smoked regular 
and skinned hams, cured and smoked ba- 
con, and dry salt American cut bellies, 
will be temporarily discontinued after 
July 11, thus allowing greater quantities 
of these meats for domestic consumption, 
says the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration. 
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This move has been made because pur- 
chases for Lend-Lease through April, 
May, and June were of sufficient volume 
to cover shipping requirements for these 
products during the weeks immediately 
ahead. Purchases of hams, bellies, and 
bacon in June accounted for about 12 
percent of all pork meats bought during 
the month by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration; buying of other pork 
products will continue. 


Spices and Related Products 


SIERRA LEONE SHIPMENTS 


In March 1942, 89.84 tons of ginger 
were shipped to the United Kingdom 
from Sierra Leone. In the same month 
224 tons of ginger were sent by rail to 
Freetown. 

Exports of peppers in March amounted 
to 55.14 tons, all going to the United 
Kingdom. 


Sugar 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN PERU 


Peruvian sugar production in April 
1942 was estimated at approximately 
25,000 short tons, making a total of about 
110,000 tons for the first 4 months of 
1942. 

Consumption of sugar during April 
and the first 4 months of 1942 aggregated 
11,728 and 44,499 short tons, respectively. 
The corresponding figures last year were 
8,828 and 42.667 tons. 

Sugar production during the current 
year will run from 480,000 to 485,000 met- 
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ric tons, according to trade estimated. 
Output in 1941 reached 518,000 tons. 


Furs 


CANADA’sS SALES, 1942 


Approximately 129,070 skins were sold 
at the Little Brothers Fur Sales Agency, 
Limited, auctions held in Vancouver May 
20 and June 17, 1942. (See table below.) 
In general, the market showed less buoy- 
ancy than in previous months, demand 
remaining about the same. Beaver, mar- 
ten, and white fox declined 10 percent, 
and fisher 5 percent, whereas beaver was 
a leading seller during April. Mink was 
negative, since 2,500 skins were with- 
drawn from the auction. Bidding on 
muskrats was brisk, prices on this item 
ranging from $1.55 to $2.45. 

The following table shows the number 
of skins sold and the price range: 





Number | Price range 

Item | of skins (in dollars 

sold | and cents) 

0 ere. 1,500 | 7.00 to 36.00 
Muskrats. --.-. = 30,000 | 1.55to 2.45 
as seal 800 13.00 to 83.00 
eae | 45 | 13.00 to 85.00 
Cross for....... aes 300 14.00 to 32.00 
__ . a . 250 | 8.00 to 62.00 
ae aie 500 | 11.00 to 18.00 
Blue fox....-.-- = | 8.00 to 60.00 
White fox. -_.- : 2,400 | 12.00 to 35.00 
Weasel......._- ; 7,000 | 0.35 to 1.10 
Wolverine-..--- 125 | 9.00 to 14.00 
CES 85,000 | 0.12to 0.29 
J hileloss 300 | 16.00 to 75.00 
Wolf (coyote) . .. 800 | 7.00 to 13.50 
Timber wolf... - Spe 50 8.00 to 40.00 





Some furs declined as much as 30 per- 
cent at the Canadian Fur Auction Sales 
Company, Ltd., June 16 sale in Montreal 
(see table below). In the majority of 
cases sales were made at 10 to 30 per- 
cent under April figures. Skunk values 
dropped (30 percent), lynx cat and me- 
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dium-priced wild mink (20 percent), andq 
cross fox and lynx (15 percent). Musk- 
rat, otter, silver fox, blue fox, fisher, wolf, 
timber wolf, raccoon, and Alaska seal. 
Skins, however, remained unchanged. 

A table summarizing the June 16 auc- 
tion follows: 











ln Price range (in 
N e 
Item a rod dollars and 

cents) 
Silver fox... 17, 297 | 27.83 to 39.30 
Blue fox | 109 9.00 to 52.00 
Red fox... 3, 862 7.25 to 19.00 
White fox 909 | 2.60 to 42.00 
Cross fox 1, 450 0.65 to 43.00 
Muskrat 86, 784 0.27 to 3.32 
Beaver 9, 271 | 3to 43.25 
Otter » 563 2.50 to 25.40 
Wild mink 15,040 | 0.35 to 16.00 
Ranch mink 21,790 | 0.35to 16.25 
Lynx 417 | 0.50 to 67.00 
Lynx cat 256 0.70 to 12.25 
Marten. . 850 1.10 to 62.00 
Fisher 383 | 1.50 to 110.00 
Ermine 27,395 | O.11 to 1.42 
Badger 1, 784 0.15 to 14.50 
Canadian squirre] 50,914 | 0.03to 0.43 
Wolf 1,545 | 0.02to 22.50 
Timber wolf 237 0.60 to 31.00 
Raccoon 5, 292 0.20 to 11.50 
Skunk 4, 504 0.02to 1.45 
Alaska sealskins 863 5.50 to 46.00 





Iron and Steel 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION 


Sweden’s iron and steel production 
during the first full year of the war was 
comparatively normal, the loss of market 
caused by the stagnation of the building 
industry being balanced by large deliy- 
eries to the Government. 

A 15.7-percent increase was reported in 
pig-iron production, which amounted to 
745,127 metric tons in 1940 compared 
with 644,038 in 1939. Electric steel pro- 
duced in 1940 increased to 320,264 tons 
from 293,608 in 1939. Decreased output 
was reported in ferro-alloys— from 
47,364 tons in 1939 to 42,084 in 1940; 
wrought iron from 28,255 to 17,313; and 
iron castings from 226,538 to 193,441 tons. 
Production of 1,145,064 tons of steel in 
1940 was practically the same as output 
during the previous year of 1,151,914 
tons; that of hot rolled iron and steel 
products also remained practically un- 
changed—735,280 tons having been pro- 
duced in 1940 against 736,635 in 1939. 

While iron and steel manufacturers 
and plate and tinplate products increased 
about 25,000,000 crowns in value, many 
of the commodities included in this 
group showed quantitative decreases. 
Quantities of nails manufactured de- 
creased from 46,693 tons in 1939 to 29,- 
047 in 1940; drawn and cold rolled iron 
and steel from 190,098 to 164,639 tons; 
screws from 21,738 to 17,449 tons; locks, 
hinges and similar fittings from 13,095 
to 5.200 tons; and radiators from 26,150 
to 8,955 tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


THE MARKET IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


Southeastern Europe, which has been 
a large supplier of timber for the re- 
mainder of the Continent, is operating 
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in the lumber market under abnormal 


conditions, because of production 
changes. In all countries the price and 
delivery situation reflects the strong Ger- 
man demand. Next to Germany, Swit- 
zerland is showing much interest in the 
lumber market and special measures 
are being considered in that country to 
safeguard the domestic supply. 

Rumania, a large supplier of deciduous 
and coniferous trees, has had to cede its 
best forest areas to Hungary, but the 
latter will not be able to take full ad- 
vantage of these resources until railroad 
service, disrupted by changed boundaries, 
has been restored by the construction of 
new lines. In order not to exhaust the 
limited supply of coniferous trees, Ru- 
mania has been obliged to place its for- 
ests under strict management. The pro- 
duction of the sawmills has been re- 
stricted to meeting the country’s own 
war and civilian requirements. 

Hungary continues to supply lumber to 
Switzerland. The former is also in a 
position to deliver plywood, but Swit- 
zerland has not as yet been interested in 
this product to any large extent. Hun- 
gary is also selling oak to Sweden. 

Slovakia has been able to maintain 
its place in the market, while Croatia 
is in an unfavorable position. 

Throughout the southeastern part ol 
Europe attempts are being made to in- 
tensify the conversion of domestic lum- 
ber into cellulose, artificial silk and paper, 
so that the amount available for export 
will be still further reduced. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


INCREASED BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL MACHINERY 


Production of agricultural machinery 
has increased to such an extent during 
the past 5 years that the country now 
considers itself almost self-sufficient in 
this respect. Local factories supply the 
major part of the requirements for sep- 
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arators, cotton processing equipment, all 
types of plows, cotton gins, hoes, spades, 
and picks. Little heavy equipment, 
such as tractors, is manufactured, how- 
ever. ' 


Because of increased domestic produc- 
tion, imports have declined sharply. 
Imports of plows, for example, totaled 
3,633 metric tons in 1937 but by 1941 had 
dropped to 385 tons. During the past 2 
years, the war and resulting difficulties 
in obtaining deliveries have been par- 
tially responsible for the lowered im- 
ports. Since no tractors are manufac- 
tured in Brazil and the demand for them 
has remained steady, the decrease in 
imports from 2,739 tons in 1939 to 1,304 
in 1941 can no doubt be attribuated 
mainly to the war situation. 

Imports of agricultural implements 
and machinery for the years 1937 
through 1941 follow: 


{Metric tons] 





Class 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
| 








} | | 
Plows and accessories... . ..|3, 633 2, 360/1,689| 677] 385 


Agricultural tractors. - - ---- 1, 775) 2, 20912, 739) 1, 419) 1, 304 
Agricultural implements ‘s 

and machines, not speci- 

| RTS Peat SOE ee 400)1,518} 993) 574| 637 
Spades and picks__. GQ) |} 662} 343) 551 
Separators and/or machines 

for processing cotton......| 1,145) 889) 948] 744] 338 


Machines, apparatus and 
utensils for processing 








ro TT GT, 177| 162} 46] 137] 25 
Hoes. eka seteeial @) | @) |1,304|1,004| 740 
Total. ...............]7, 130|7, 138]8, 471/4, 988]3, 980 

















1 Not separately classified until_1939. 


COLOMBIA’Ss New IRON WorKS 


Machinery for the new iron works at 
Medellin, Colombia, started arriving in 
January, according to reports, and the 
machine shop was scheduled for com- 
pletion in April. It is expected that the 
entire plant will be in operation by the 
end of 1942 and that the first products, 
mainly construction materials, will be 
ready for distribution early in 1943. 


Medicinals 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S PRODUCTION OF FISH 
LIVERS 


Production of fish livers in British 
Columbia during 1941 amounted to 4,- 
183,400 pounds having a landed value of 
$626,000 compared with 2,011,000 pounds 
worth $261,000 in 1940, according to press 
reports. If certain viscera used in vita- 
min oil extraction are included in last 
year’s. statistics, production would 
amount to 5,462,100 pounds and the 
landed value to $878,456. 

Principal source of supply of such liv- 
ers is the grayfish, followed by the hali- 








but. Production of fish livers in British 
Columbia for 1941 was as follows: 

, | | ‘ 

Species Pounds \| Species Pounds 
Grayfish.......| 3, 552, 500 I Mud shark... -} 13, 600 
Halibut__--_- 314, 200 |} Red cod_.-.._. | 8, 900 
Ling cod.......} 94,100 |} Ratfish..._-- ial 7, 000 
Salmon. -.--- | 69,900 || Sole...........- 900 
Black cod... .-- 52, 600 || —_—_—- 
Gray cod...._- | 46, 100 |] Total....| 4, 182, 900 
Soupfin — 23, 100 | 
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Heavy wartime demand for vitamin 
oils resulted in considerably higher prices 
for fish livers during 1941. Soupfin 
shark livers commanded the highest 
prices, which at one time reached $4.95 a 
pound, though the average price for the 
year was $2.22 a pound. 


Motion Pictures 


INCREASED BUSINESS IN PUERTO RICO 


Motion-picture box-office receipts for 
April were higher than for any April since 
1932 and were almost 10 percent greater 
than in April 1941, according to the 
Puerto Rican Chamber of Commerce. 
In spite of poor business in December 
and January, figures for the 12 months 
ended April 30, 1942 were up 12 percent 
compared with the preceding fiscal 
period. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Tin SMELTER May BE CONSTRUCTED AT 
ARUNO, BOLIVIA 


Potentialities of a tin smelter in Oruro, 
Bolivia, are being investigated by a com- 
mittee of engineers, authorized by the 
Ministry of Economy. In the event of a 
favorable recommendation by the com- 
mittee, the Banco Minero has reserved 
2,822,812 bolivianos for the construction 
of a smelter. An argument in favor of 
the smelter is the resultant reduction in 
the amount of shipping space required 
to move Bolivian minerals to countries 
of consumption. Interest in the pro- 
posed establishment of a domestic tin 
smelter in Chile has reportedly given 
added impetus to the Bolivian proposals. 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION OF TIN ORES AND 
CONCENTRATES 


Increased quantities of tin ores and 
concentrates, at an increased price, are 
expected to be delivered by Bolivian tin 
producers to Metals Reserve Company 
during the period ending June 30, 1943, 
under an agreement recently announced 
by the Secretary of Commerce. The 
price of tin content of the material de- 
livered is to be 60 cents a pound, f. o. b. 
Chilean and Peruvian ports. 

Under a previous contract, announced 
on November 8, 1940, Bolivian producers 
agreed to deliver 18,000 tons of fine tin 
each year for the next 5 years, at a price 
of 50 cents a pound for the first 18,000 
tons. 


CANADIAN MERCURY MINE To INCREASE 
OPERATIONS 


The Pinchi Lake mercury mine, op- 
erated by the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd., is to 
increase operations above the present 
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peak daily capacity of 400 tons, reports 
indicate. 


CANADIAN MINE INCREASES SALES OF 
SELENIUM 


A report of the Noranda Mines, Ltd., 
of increased sales of selenium in 1941 as 
a result of research and stimulated war 
demands gives grounds for the hope that 
this metal will become an increasingly 
important byproduct of the copper-gold- 
silver ores. Noranda is the world’s larg- 
est producer of selenium. 


CANADA AN IMPORTANT PRODUCER OF 
MERCURY 


Since the discovery in 1937 of mercury 
deposits in northern British Columbia, 
Canada has become an important pro- 
ducer, according to the Department of 
Mines and Resources. In addition to 
filling Canadian requirements, the Do- 
minion has been able to supply the 
United Kingdom with a large share of 
its needs, whereas prior to the discovery 
little mercury was produced in Canada. 


HUNGARIAN BaUXITE DEPOSITS AND 
ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


With an estimated reserve of 250,000,- 
000 metric tons, Hungary is one of the 
richest countries in Europe in bauxite and 
its aluminum industry is growing, ac- 
cording to European press reports. The 
first aluminum works established in Hun- 
gary produced 300 tons of raw aluminum 
in 1935. Today these works have a ca- 
pacity of an annual production of 3,000 
tons; the production of the second plant, 
which was built in 1939, is 2,000 tons; and 
several plants are under construction, it 
is claimed. 

The bauxite deposits of the Vertesge- 
birge are estimated at 120,000,000 tons 
and are mined by the open-pit method. 
The exploiting companies are members 
of the Bauxite Trust A. G., Zurich, and 
the major portion of the output is ex- 
ported toGermany. The remaining out- 
put is converted into alumina but this 
is not sufficient to cover the demand of 
the two Hungarian aluminum factories 
and the trust has decided to build an- 
other plant. Also moderate expansion of 
the other factories is planned. 

An aluminum company belonging to 
Hungarian and Netherland interests is 
operating in the bauxite field of “Bakon- 
yer” Forest. The fields have estimated 
deposits of 130,000,000 tons, but the per- 
centage of aluminum is not quite so high 
as in the Vertesgebirge deposits and the 
ore must be extracted from deep levels. 

This company was founded in 1937 and 
its first output in 1939 was 65,000 tons of 
bauxite. Its plans include the produc- 
tion of aluminum in all stages—from ex- 
ploitation of bauxite to production of 
alumina, raw aluminum, and aluminum 
goods. Construction has started on a 
plant with a capacity of 20,000 tons of 
alumina annually, and another with a 
capacity of 10,000 tons of raw aluminum. 
To ensure electric current for these 
plants, a power plant producing 250,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours per annum was 
erected. 

‘This expansion, without greatly affect- 
ing the exportation of bauxite, will com- 
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Good news from home 


MORE PRODUCTION 


OEM Photo 


pletely cover the domestic requirements 
of Hungary and will supply European 
markets to a certain extent with alumi- 
num. The extent of development of the 
industry is dependent largely on its abil- 
ity to obtain more power, either from 
national water resources or by importa- 
tion, for the coal reserves of the country 
are comparatively small. 


MEXICAN MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Mineral production in Mexico during 
January—October 1941 compared with the 
same period of 1940, as published in the 
British press, are shown in the table 
which follows. Figures are in terms of 
metal content, except for graphite, 
molybdenum, tungsten, and arsenic. 





| January-—October 
Kind 
1940 1941 


| Metrictons | Metric tons 
Copper | 30, 722 41, 347 
Lead 169, 422 132, 562 
Zine 101, 191 116, 387 
Antimony 10, 226 9, 644 
Graphite 9, 819 14, 381 
Mercury .. 299 666 
Arsenic 8, 549 10, 651 
Cadmium 682 656 
Tin 256 174 
Molybdenum 397 791 
Manganese 292 534 
Bismuth 155 63 
Tungsten 80 74 
Vanadium 14 | 





INCREASED OUTPUT OF SWEDISH COPPER 
ORES 


Since the outbreak of the war, Swe- 
den’s output of copper ores has in- 
creased about One-third, according to 
reports. In the period 1929-38, produc- 
tion of ores in Sweden increased in cop- 
per content from 1,100 to 8,500 tons. 

Sweden had accumulated large stocks 
of cOpper before the war, but with pres- 
ent production covering only one-third 
of consumption, it has been necessary 
to place limitations on the civilian use 
of copper. The copper shortage is felt 
most in the electric industry, since the 
shortage of coal and oil for heating has 
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enhanced the importance of electric 
power. 

Heavy reductions have been made in 
the production of electric light leads and 
cable and in the manufacture of brass 
and parts of electric motors and appa- 
ratus, which before the war represented 
50 percent of Sweden’s total copper con- 
sumption. 

A certain amount of urgent railway 
electrification is still in progress, but the 
important Gavle-Dala section is one of 
those temporarily postponed. 

A levy has been placed on sales of 
nonferrous metal semifinished products, 
the revenue so obtained to be used to 
increase copper production. Under this 
plan, Boliden Gruv A. B., with State as- 
sistance, is to increase production to 
50,000 tons a year within 2 years, from the 
25,000 tons reported in 1940. This goal 
is to be attained mainly by the develop- 
ment of the Adak mine in Northern 
Vasterbotten, where the mine shaft is 
to be deepened from 160 to 260 meters. 


UNITED KINGDOM BUILDING ELECTROLYTIC 
COPPER REFINERY 


Possible erection in England of an 
electroyltic copper refinery, seriously 
considered before the war, to handle 
scrap and residues and to recover the var- 
ious valuable metal contents of some of 
the more difficult types of scrap, is again 
under consideration, according to the 
British press. 

The project was formerly rejected by 
the treasury on the ground that the time 
required for the construction, estimated 
at 1 year, was too long to be considered 
an urgent war development. Substan- 
tial quantities of copper residues, brass 
skimmings, and other forms of scrap, 
have accumulated. Proponents of the 
refinery point to the capacity of the 
country to supply enough raw material to 
justify two such plants, suitably located, 
each with annual capacity of 20,000 
tons of recovered metals. Opponents 
stress the length of time required to 
construct such a plant and the cost of a 
supply of the necessary electric current. 

In pre-war years England annually ex- 
ported tens of thousands of tons of resi- 
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dues and scrap suitable for treatment in 
the type of plant under consideration. 


VENEZUELA MAy EXPLORE MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


The desirability of conducting explora- 
tions with a view to developing mineral 
production—particularly of asbestos, 
mercury, beryllium and mica—is being 
seriously discussed in Venezuela. 

Mica is reported in abundant quanti- 
ties and it is claimed that there are 
large supplies of beryllium of a quality 
superior to that found in certain other 
parts of the world. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MAGNESIA Now PRODUCED IN CANADA 


Pure magnesia is being produced for 
the first time in Canada by the Alumi- 





Britain’s New “Synchro- 
phone” 


The “synchrophone” is one of 
Britain’s latest war inventions, say 
press reports. Details of the new 
motion-picture device are being 
kept strictly secret. Makers of the 
records are not allowed to see the 
accompanying film, nor are the 
picture makers permitted to hear 
the records. ‘“Synchrophone” is 
claimed to be superior to regular 
motion-picture equipment, in that 
it can be shown in daylight. At 
present the synchrophone is being 
used in connection with special 
British training programs. 
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mum Company of Canada, Ltd., at its 
new plant in Wakefield, Quebec, accord- 
ing to reports. Brucitic limestone from 
the Gatineau Valley is the raw material. 
The first 50 tons of hydrated lime pro- 
duced at the new plant was presented 
to the experimental farm of the Domin- 
ion Department of Agriculture. 


PORTUGUESE EXPORTS OF WOLFRAM 


Wolfram exported from Portugal dur- 
ing the 10 months ended October 1941 
amounted to 4,234 metric tons. At this 
rate, exports for the year would be 
approximately 5,000 tons, or double those 
of 1918. 


Domestic producers must Sell their 
total output to the Government at fixed 
prices. Then the disposition of the 
wolfram is decided on the basis of the 
best interests of the country. While for- 
eign concessionaires may export their 
production to their own countries with- 
out interference as to selling price, a 
high export tax must be paid and com- 
pliance with a number of State regula- 
tions is required. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


AUSTRALIAN TUNG OIL 


Yields of tung oil groves near Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia, indicate not 
only that tung trees will grow well in 
Australia, but also that record yields may 
be expected from groves well cared for. 

Particular groves under observation 
yielded 18-percent oil from the whole 
fruit, says a recent announcement. The 
yield is a record for Australian tung 
groves, and, it is claimed, probably for 
the world. 


First fruit from the grove under ob- 
servation was taken in 1937. From that 
year until the present, the amount of 
fruit has increased, and the oil yielded 
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has proved on analysis to equal Chinese 
oil in quality. 

Experiments following the observation 
of the Sydney groves are looked upon 
as having extremely important bearings 
on Australia’s economy, particularly in 
view of present difficulties of obtaining 
tung oil from China. 

Australian planters space the trees 
more closely than do United States 
growers, it is said, planting between 170 
and 180 trees per acre. American prac- 
tice is to limit the trees to less than half 
that number. Certain advantages in 
close planting—chiefly the heavy leaf 
covering on the ground during the fall— 
are claimed by Australians. 

Closely planted trees also provide their 
own windbreak. They do not appear to 
affect each other’s growth, Australian 
authorities claim. 


CHINA Finps New USES For TUNG OIL 


China continues to find new uses for 
versatile tung oil. To obtain gasoline, 
chemists are cracking tung oil, getting a 
yield of 33 percent it is claimed. Tung 
is also being used for the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, say European press 
reports. 


GERMANY ENDEAVORS TO INCREASE VEGE- 
TABLE-OIL SUPPLY 


To improve the vegetable-oil supply 
situation, Germany, nearly 10 years ago, 
through the I. G. Farbenindustrie, began 
to foster soybean production in the Bal- 
kans. Upon the outbreak of war, these 
efforts were intensified. Results, how- 
ever, have not measured up to expecta- 
tions, according to recent European press 
reports. 

In spite of heavy Nazi pressure, it is 
said that farmers, not only in the occu- 
pied countries, Greece, and part of Yugo- 
slavia, but also in the satellite states, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Croatia, 
have adopted a noncooperating attitude. 
Lately, evidently giving up hope of large 
additional soybean supplies from the Bal- 
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kans, the Nazis have been pushing in- 
creased cultivation of sunflower, rape 
seeds, and castor beans. Though not 
adding much to edible oil supplies, these 
crops are expected to relieve the growing 
shortage of glycerin. 

The area under sunflower cultivation 
in Rumania is to be increased from 
around 250,000 to 1,000,000 acres, and 
that in Hungary by 150 percent. Pro- 
duction of peanuts in Yugoslavia is to 
be attempted, the reports state. 


Swiss INCREASE OILSEED PRODUCTION 


Because of the scarcity of oil, the 
Swiss have emphasized the cultivation of 
oilseeds. As a result, the growing of 
rape has shown notable progress, the 
area sown swelling from 94 acres in 1940 
to 380 in 1941, and the number of 
planters increasing from 550 to 3,000. 
The planting of poppy has also increased 
sharply, figures showing 1,336 acres and 
19,600 growers in 1941, compared with 
981 and 5,100, respectively, in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PROGRESS IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE RUB- 
BER-PLANTING PROGRAM 


Encouraging progress is being made 
by the rubber-planting program initiated 
2 years ago and sponsored jointly by 12 
tropical American countries and the 
United States. In reestablishing com- 
mercial rubber production in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, however, at least 4 or 
5 years will be required to produce sig- 
nificant quantities of rubber, according 
to authoritative estimates. 

Three research centers are at work 
developing plants having high yields and 
resistance to the leaf-blight disease, and 
each cooperating country has one or more 
nurseries for propagation of seedlings 
and increase of budwood. 

Approximately 25,000,000 seeds of the 
hevea rubber tree have been planted in 
these nurseries and Many young trees 
have been budded with wood from strains 
selected for high yield and resistance to 
disease. 


CANADA UsES SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER IN 
RAINCOAT MANUFACTURE 


Polymerized vinyl resin is being used 
as a substitute for rubber in making rain- 
coats for sailors, soldiers, and airmen, 
the Canadian Department of Munitions 
and Supply recently stated. The syn- 
thetic proofing material, it is claimed, is 
better than rubber, and suitable water- 
proofing can be made with a coating of 
3 or 4 ounces per square yard, whereas 
double that weight of rubber would be re- 
quired. The new raincoats are expected 
to resist light, heat, and cold better than 
rubber. 


RUBBER RESERVE Company To Buy Co- 
LOMBIAN RUBBER 


During the next 5 years, Rubber Re- 
serve Co. will purchase all rubber pro- 
duced in Colombia that is not required 
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for essential domestic needs there, under 
terms of a recently signed agreement. 

Though Colombia usually produces and 
exports relatively small quantities of rub- 
ber, it is expected that with development 
of its potential resources somewhat larger 
supplies eventually will become available. 

The agreement with Colombia is the 
fifth under the United States program to 
secure the maximum amount of Western 
Hemisphere rubber for the united war 
effort. Agreements are already in effect 
with Brazil, Peru, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica; others are being discussed with 
various American rubber-producing 
countries. 


RUMANIA May Have SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


Rumania will have a synthetic rubber 
industry if negotiations undertaken by 
The I. G. Farb. A.-G., and a Rumanian 
rubber manufacturing company are suc- 
cessful, say European press reports. The 
projected plant would have an annual 
capacity of 3,000 tons of buna, to be pro- 
duced from natural gas it is claimed. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF COTTON AND WOOL 


Excessive rains at the end of the pick- 
ing season reduced the 1941 cotton crop 
in Argentina to an estimated 50,337 met- 
ric tons. This is not sufficient to supply 
the domestic industry with all grades of 
cotton, the annual consumption running 
from 35,000 to 42,000 metric tons. 
Small quantities of certain grades prob- 
ably will be imported from Brazil. 

Cotton exports in 1941 almost entirely 
to Spain, amounted to 25,382 metric tons, 
and comprised the surplus of the 1940 
crop. 

Wool ranked second in Argentina’s 
1941 export trade. Active demand set in 
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prior to the 1941 clip, and by April of 
that year the greater portion of the 1949_ 
41 clip had been sold. Continued de. 
mand made it possible to dispose of most 
of the old wools that had been carrieq 
over from previous years. 


GERMANY MAKES CONSOLIDATIONS IN Cor. 
TON AND WOOLEN INDUSTRIES 


To effect greater efficiency and econ- 
omy, the production, manufacture, and 
Selling branches of the cotton and woolen 
industries have been combined into only 
two general agencies—one for each of 
the products—German press reports in- 
dicate. 

In the spring of 1939 “Bremer Baum- 
wolle A. G.” (the Bremen Cotton Co, 
Inc.), was formed by Bremen importers, 
Shortly thereafter the German cotton 
mills merged into this organization, now 
known as “Baumwolle A. B.” (Cotton 
Co., Inc.), with headquarters in Bremen, 
This company is intensely active in pro- 
moting cotton cultivation in the recently 
conquered eastern areas. 

Another company, “Wolle und Tier- 
haare A. G.” (Wool and Bristle Co., Inc.), 
was formed by Bremen wool importers, 
as well as other German wool importers 
and related industries. The develop- 
ment of the sheep industry in southern 
Europe and the eastern areas is reputed 
to be an important program of this or- 
ganization. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SwIss TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRIES 


Intensive utilization of reprocessed 
materials in Switzerland enabled carded 
wool yarn mills to operate with only 
slight curtailment during the first quar- 
ter of this year. Carpet factories, too, 
remained fairly busy, by resorting to the 
use of substitute materials, but produc- 
tion of felt suffered a considerable de- 
cline. 

The eclipsing of Switzerland’s export 
market has freed the embroidery indus- 
try from restrictions imposed upon it by 
customers’ tastes. Now embroiderers 
may follow the dictates of their own fan- 
cies, and greatly enhanced, richer qual- 
ity embroidery is being produced. Ab- 
sence of direct competition encouraged 
the production of materials of higher 
value. 

Though the quota of 10 percent of 
pre-war imports is insignificant, the Ca- 
nadian market was again opened to 
Swiss handkerchiefs, and enabled export- 
ers to display their latest designs. Ex- 
ports to Germany, France, Morocco, Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, and South America in- 
creased, whereas there was a decline in 
volume of exports to the United States, 
Italy, and Sweden. 


Cotton and Products 


In spite of unfavorable weather dur- 
ing the early season, which prevented @ 
considerable amount of intended acre- 
age from being planted, the 1941-42 cot- 
ton crop has shown a surprisingly good 
yield, according to advices from Aus- 
tralia. 

Cotton received at ginneries is of 4 
very high grade; the only poor quality 
reported is some of the early opened cot- 
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jon that was exposed to excessively wet 
weather in mid-February. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN KENYA 


Conditions brought about by the war 
have caused Kenya farmers to renew in- 
terest in cotton cultivation. Latest esti- 
mates indicate that the crop harvested in 
1941 yielded 18,000 bales of lint cotton. 
(One bale equals 400 pounds.) 


FrencH Moroccan Errorts To INCREASE 
CoTTON PRODUCTION 


Determined efforts are being made to 
increase cotton production, in French 
Morocco, in an attempt to replace im- 
ports from other sources, now inacces- 
sible to France. 

It is claimed that in French Morocco 
900,000 hectares are suitable for grow- 
ing cotton, which could yield approxi- 
mately 60,000 metric tons of fiber. At 
this time only 2,000 hectares are under 
cotton cultivation—1,000 by Europeans 
in the district of Gharb, northwestern 
Morocco, and 1,000 by Arabs in Tadla, 
at the foot of the Atlas Mountains. Cot- 
ton growing is thought particularly 
suited for Arabs as the entire family 
can be employed. 

Practically all cotton fields are irri- 
gated. A variety of American-Egyptian 
long fiber cotton, known as Pima 67, is 
produced exclusively. 


CoTTON GROWING IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


For a number of years, the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation and the 
Government have worked jointly toward 
establishing and developing cotton 
growing in Southern Rhodesia. Last year 
the Government decided to guarantee 
cotton prices to growers for 5 years, 
which has greatly stimulated interest. 
Seed demands for the 1941-42 planting 
indicated a fourfold increase in acreage. 

In 1940-41 a much larger cotton acre- 
age was planted than in the previous 
year, but the season was not favorable, 
resulting in a smaller yield per acre, 


' and only a slight increase in the crop. 


The 1941-42 planting rains were early, 
and weather conditions satisfactory. 
Estimates indicate a production of 1,500 
bales of 400 pounds each—a decided 
increase Over the 408 bales harvested in 
1941. 


PROMOTION OF COTTON GROWING IN 
SWAZILAND 


Steps were taken in 1940 to promote 
native cotton growing in Swaziland. 
During the first season, 1940-41, a crop 
of 110 bales of 400 pounds each was pro- 
duced. In the 1941-42 season, rains were 
late and unusually light, and the un- 
favorable planting conditions led to a 
substantial drop in the proposed acreage. 


UGANDA’s COTTON CROP LARGER 


In spite of difficult conditions during 
planting time, Uganda’s cotton crop of 
1940-41 was quite satisfactory, output of 
370,000 bales of 400 pounds each being 
second only to the record crop of 1937-38. 
The latest crop harvested is an increase 
of 70,000 bales over the previous year. 

The large yield is attributed to the 
efforts of the Agricultural Department to 
improve methods of cultivation, thus 
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raising the yield per acre rather than 


increasing acreage. Fields have shown 
a closer seeding and cotton has been 
planted along the contours of the land, 
instead of up and down hill as formerly, 
thus checking soil erosion. 

Two areas, one in Buganda and the 
other in the Eastern Province, have been 
selected by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to carry Out an intensive program 
of soil conservation in an effort to stim- 
ulate native interest in adopting better 
agricultural practices. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN BRAZIL 


Sericulture in the Western Hemisphere 
has found its leading exponent in Brazil, 
which is said to have especially favor- 
ably climatic conditions for cultivation 
of the mulberry tree and breeding of 
silkkworms. In Japan, the greatest silk- 
producing country, two to three crops of 
cocoons are grown yearly, whereas in 
Sao Paulo as many as 8 successive crops 
can be raised, and even 12 crops have 
been grown in some sections of Brazil. 

The earliest known attempt to intro- 
duce sericulture into the new world is 
attributed to Cortes, conqueror of Mexico, 
in the early sixteenth century. Since 
then it has been attempted in various 
parts of the hemisphere but seldom 
progressed beyond the experimental 
stage. 

Silk cultivation obtained a firm foot- 
hold in Brazil where it was founded at 
the opening of the nineteenth century— 
though most early attempts proved fi- 
nancial failures. It was carried on by 
Italian immigrants, and developed by 
slow degrees until 1936, when the annual 
production reached a total of 600 metric 
tons of cocoons. 

In the period 1927-30 the average an- 
nual cocoon production was only 179 
metric tons, but increased to 561 tons 
for the years 1931-35. After a high pro- 
duction of 600 metric tons in 1936, the 
output dropped to only 393 and 403 tons 
in 1937 and 1938, respectively, owing to 
a sharp decline in world silk prices, and 
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remained at a low ebb until present world 
conditions again lent encouragement to 
the industry. The years 1939-41 showed 
a decided upturn, achieving a production 
of 700 metric tons for each year. 

Experience has shown that in Brazil, 
where both white and yellow silk is pro- 
duced, 10 pounds of cocoons ordinarily 
yield 1 pound of raw silk. Even the cur- 
rent high production of 700 tons of co- 
coons will fill only a small proportion of 
Brazil’s domestic requirements. 

The breeding of silkworms is usually 
suspended during June, July, and August, 
as this is the winter season when leaves 
are few and unsuitable, and when the 
silkworm is less active. Further, the win- 
ter season in Brazil is the period of the 
greatest activity of the coffee harvest and 
all available help is busy gathering the 
crop. 

Cocoon production in Sao Paulo is car- 
ried on as one phase of diversified agri- 
cultural pursuits by each individual fam- 
ily, the care of the silkworm depending 
primarily upon women and children. Be- 
cause of the demands of other crop activi- 
ties, production is usually limited to 
three crops per year. 

The National and State governments 
are actively promoting silk culture in Sao 
Paulo which now produces 95 percent or 
more of Brazil’s entire crop. A Service 
of Silk Culture has been created which 
supplies interested parties with mulberry 
slips and silkworm eggs, without charge. 

Reeling is done principally by private 
industry, which also weaves the raw silk 
into cloth. In 1940 there were three 
reeling mills in Sao Paulo with 273 reel- 
ing basins. By October of this year 619 
basins are expected to be in operation. 


Wool and Products 


EGYPTIAN Woo. PRODUCTION 


Egypt’s 1942 sheep population is 
estimated at 1,241,000, which should 
yield a clip of 1,861 metric tons. The 
1941 production was estimated at 2,200 
metric tons. 

Much of the wool produced in Egypt 
is consumed by its textile mills in supply- 
ing army blankets and uniforms. A 
type of wool cloth used in the cotton- 
seed oil industry for filtering purposes, 
which was formerly imported, is now 
being produced locally. The resultant 
increased demand by the home industry, 
as well as reduced production, has led 
the Government to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of pulled and clipped wool. 

In normal times about 10 percent of 
the total wool production was consumed 
by the carpet industry, but the quantity 
now used for rug manufacture is small. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
NEW TYPE BINDER TWINE IN IRELAND 


Binder twine from flax, is the answer 
of a large rope company in Ireland 
(Eire) to the farmer’s need for cordage 
to market his crops. This company has 
planted about 1,000 acres of flax to be 
used for the purpose, in counties Carlow, 
Kildare, North Wexford, and Wicklow. 
Special equipment has been installed in 
a Kildare factory to spin the new type 
twine. 
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Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted ~— 17, 
1942 
May June 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
ES Ee $3. 0516 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. -.-.-.-.-....--.--.--|) Pound (official) 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3.2280] 3.2280 
Canada (Deter (free) _._._.- 8514 . 8856 . 8996 9005 
en cerenerecececececocecns Dollar (official)... 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
se allele 2296 (t) (t) ) 
alt 0 Ci eer ss EO, eso ok memenaitie 3016 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
ew Zealand __ SS CU ee 3. 0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settiements......_.____. a ehticeni tain nmededhil . 4698 (t) (t) ) 
Union of South Africa__.______- — ey es SE 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
‘ound 3. 8300 4.0350 | 4.0350 4. 0350 
United Kingdom.._-........... {pound (eftetal) 4.0350} 4.0350} 4.0350| 4.0350 
OrrFictaL RATEs IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate ane oe 
ars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
SS i eeemnnnns TT caninum eel ipa beskinmanie 
Belgian Congo--.-....-.-...... “= Co “4 francs=$1.00__......._.......--- .0226 or Sa 
om. ach ihc liinacisdeciastliteiinibics 1 belga= Tae 4. 1600 $0. 1689 . 1685 
ali SS 1 pelea te. canoe | ee a 9.0122 *.0124 §*.0121 
Chine (Shanghai) i chemin saiuale hi eae 4, 0531 *. 2136 *. 1188 
China— Manehburia____....._- ES Ses . 2344 - 2845 - 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia_____-_- I  . aeueneee 4.0400 *. 0347 §* 0343 
SS Ae ES 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860__._...._..__-..----- 9.0344 *.0347 *.0343 
eco ahh miicetieaaiaal EEE LT . 2088 . 2183 - 2035 
| eee epee ees 4.1542 * 5.0130 $4, 5463 
. 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
4, 0200 . 0288 . 0251 
. 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
. 2269 1, 2880 1, 2510 
- 4000 *. 4006 *, 4002 
4, 0067 . 0090 . 0082 
. 1949 . 1973 1024 
[| SS See 
. 0286 SS SES 
4. 0350 * 4, 8804 © 4 4354 
. 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
. 2344 . 2845 . 2506 
. 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
. 5284 *. 5501 5, 5334 
- 9091 . 9942 - 9602 
. 2286 . 2457 . 2337 
4.0350 ‘ 4 R804 4. 4354 
4, 2000 . 1886 3 1884 
path 24.55 dos to the dollar (checks) 0409 
.55 escu ollar (checks) _......------- . 
Portugal. -------------------- S escudos to the dollar (currency)__...---.------ 0667 } - 0433 -0404 
191.30 lei=$1.00 . 0052 *.0073 i *, 0071 
10.95 pesetas = $1.00 . 0913 * 0560 *. 0009 
4. 20 kronor=$1.00 . 2381 . 2399 . 2380 
4.31 francs =$1.00 . 2320 . 2253 - 2268 
2.195 ame pee 00... . 4556 1, 5760 7, 5020 
11 babts . 3659 4445 - 4032 
£T1=$0.75 . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
5.30 rablens$1.00 _ Saat niitibbencandbineatialiad . 1887 oveceuetnelossouseunsee 
I ...., ..., ee vniinaaineeneiinen # 0200 *. 0231 11 © 9297 
PTE AE AT TE A 4.0200 *, 0231 Ml *, 0227 




















*Nominal. 


tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and sre based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

+ Average for am 8 months on 


* Rate set A 
5 Average for 


? Based on average for 
S Av 


‘Om rate in London. 


4) months only. 
6 Based on average for —— 1/7 


for Netherlands ob 


8, 1941. by Chinese Stabilization Board. 


* Based on official rate for pound sterling. 

i" Averagefor January-August and November-December. 
11 Official selling rate: the official cable rate is 4.18 
kronor=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kronor=$1, 


8 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 


Quotations not available after Feb; 16, 1942. 
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Mexico’s Motion Pictures 
(Continued from p. 8) 


is estimated at 36,000,000 pesos (approxi. 
mately $7,380,000). 


Censorship Methods 


A Central Censorship Agency is the 
official reviewing board for all motion 
pictures shown in Mexico. Politica] 
propaganda in itself is not generally con. 
sidered objectionable, but scenes, songs, 
or situations which disparage Mexican 
traditions or customs, or the presenta. 
tion of the country’s history in an un. 
favorable light, may cause a film to be 
rejected. There are no_ restrictions 
against the portrayal of priests, minis. 
ters, or representatives of any church, 
but obvious religious propaganda is not 
permitted. On the other hand, exploi- 
tation of moral entanglements are 
viewed leniently, and some films are even 
featured and widely advertised as “im. 
proper for ladies and minors.” 

At present there is no law requiring 
that pictures with English subtitles be 
dubbed into Spanish before they are 
shown in Mexico, but the censors do re- 
quire the superimposition of sufficient 
Spanish subtitles to make the story in- 
telligible to a non-English-speaking 
audience. 


Hollywood’s Lead in Danger? 


In the days of silent motion pictures, 
it actually made little difference whether 
subtitles were in English or Spanish, since 
many of the persons witnessing the shows 
could not read any language. The 
“talkies” have changed that, however, 
and films with Spanish sound tracks now 
have a distinct advantage. United States 
films have retained their popularity in 
the Federal District; in the outlying sec- 
tions, however, where almost no one un- 
derstands English but everyone under- 
stands Spanish, Hollywood is _ being 
forced into the background by Mexican 
and Argentine productions. In fact, 
many Mexican producers now feel that 
their most serious competition is from 
Argentina, not the United States. 


Educational Pictures 


Numerous institutions, such as hospi- 
tals, prisons, churches, and schools, ap- 
pear to be interested in presenting edu- 
cational films, but it is understood that 
the only 16-millimeter equipment now 
owned by a Government institution is in 
the new General Hospital where it is 
being used in teaching medical and oper- 
ating techniques. Indications are that 
there is a good potential market for this 
type of equipment in Mexico. Educa- 
tional films are exempt from customs 
duties if they are to be shown free of 
charge. 


War Spirit—Conservation 
The Mexican motion-picture industry 


is rapidly becoming ‘“war-minded.” 
Members of the Film Board of Trade 
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now include a patriotic insignia bearing 
a large “V” and the words “America 
Libre y Unida” in all their newspaper 
advertisements, and the national anthem 
js run as a part of each complete show. 

The importance of conservation and 
salvage is also receiving much attention. 
Films no longer suitable for release were 
formerly destroyed, to save storage 

ce, but salvage possibilities are now 
peing studied. It has been suggested 
that the films might either be sold to 
enamel or nail-polish manufacturers or 
be shipped to the United States to be 
reclaimed for byproducts. 








Canada’s Chemical Industry 
Stages Important Expansion 


(Continued from p. 4) 


much greater demand for industrial 
chemicals (with many more items made 
in 1941 than in 1921), the larger con- 
sumption of creosote and other coal-tar 
oils and of fertilizers, and the falling 
back of products of the hardwood-dis- 
tilation branch to a position of lesser 
prominence in recent years. In 1940, one 
wood-distillation plant which had been 
idle for some years was brought into 
operation, increasing the figure for 
1941—probably because of war demands 
for formaldehyde and acetone. 


TaBLE 2.—Canadian Production of Chem- 
icals and Allied Products by Compa- 
rable Industries 


[Thousands omitted} 





| 1921 | 

















Industry | 1927 1931 
Coal-tar distillation its $1,183 $3,797} $2, 576 
Acids, alkalies, salts, and com- | | 
pressed gases . sd i ede Sa 13, 869) 30, 741) 13,771 
Fertilizers - - a ae 2,678; 1,844] 4,252 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 11, 945) 16, 249] 18, 111 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes.| 18, 044) 25, 229) 18, 536 
Soap... ike .-|115, 308/119, 993) 17,047 
Toilet preparations eG (1) 5, 946 
= - .-| 2? 2, 533] 23,222) 2,309 
Hardwood distillation | 2,202} 1,588 701 
Other industries 3__. | 17,129] 8, 785) 22, 25% 
Total ..| 84, 891/111, 448 105, 502 
Industry | 1937 | 1941 
Coal-tar distillation earn $3, 399) $5, 146 
Acids, alkalies, salts, and compressed | 
Ee - -.| 26,339) 55, 626 
Fertilizers... ' ..| 10, 267) 15, 109 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 24,815) 36, 806 


Paints, pigments, and varnishes 25, 531| 38, 269 
Soap... - EF ..| 19,694) 25, 597 
ay preparations | 6,843) 10,023 


ee a pide ...| 3,271] 4,897 
Hardwood distillation. ’ ail 749} 1,914 
Other industries 3... 28, 065) 75, 402 


ee .---~-| 148, 973) 208, 489 





'The two industries, soap and toilet preparations, 
combined. 

_ 2 Includes dyes and colors, later in the miscellaneous 
industries. 

+ Includes adhesives, polishes and dressings, explosives, 
ammunition and fireworks, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries such as disinfectants, insecticides, cellulose prod- 
ucts, sweeping compounds, boiler compounds, and other 
specialties. 


Continuing Upward Trend 


It is believed that the trend indicated 
in the foregoing discussion will continue 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the 


peso. The 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 










































to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
ate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | ADE | May | Rate | Date 
Argentina__.....| Paper peso. .....| Official A_...........-. 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | July 2 
| eee 4.23 4.23 4.23 4, 23 4. 23 Do 
ae Save e Meee TER OSC RS 4.94 | June 30 
Free market ...........- 4.37 4.2% 4. 23 4,24 4.25 | July 2 
Bolivia.....___. Boliviano. ____-- Controlled... .......... 39.09 | 43.38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | June 30 
Compensation - --.....- OS a YF ee RUG Temes. 7 teats 
Ne IIT TES OH 66.71 54. 02 49. 25 50. 00 51. 50 (13) 
era Milreis__....... SS , ere 16. 500} 16.500] 16.500} 16.500] 16.500] June 27 
Free market.. .........| 19.780] 19.717} 19.650) 19.650} 19.650] Do 
Special free market___.-- 700} 20.678} 20.500) 20.500) 20.500] Do 
0 RE IETS: 21.421) 20.208} 19.751) 19.757} 20.100} Do. 
Cie ho 5 Pb. ch socaes PUNO ee csicka scenes 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | June 16 
Export draft............ 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market...........- 33.04 | 31.78 30. 34 30. 53 31. 20 Do. 
a ERS 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange _- 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar. --.- $31.13 | 31.15 $1.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar. -....].......- 31.15 31. 15 31.15 31. 15 D 
Cent: ; 3... Pe Controlled. ......... -| 175] 1.7545 1,75 1.75 1.755] July 4 
Bank of Republic_-_-_.._- 1.755) 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1.755} Do 
Stabilization Fund-_-.... 0) (4) 4 (*) ig Sh REED 
a Ca Senegal SE 1.88 1.86 1.76 1.76 1.77 | July 4 
Costa Rica_..... pe: Uncontrolled_........... 5.70 5.85 5. 82 5.72 5.61 | June 13 
COMMIII wasn nn siccdos 5.62 6. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
ae ET RR. . 00 -975} 1.00 1.00 1.00 | June 27 
Ecuador......_.- ENTS 4 Central Bank (Official)..| * 16.42 | 15.00 14. 93 14.10 14.10 | June 20 
Contra Bane (F106)... 1 8 BAO boncoc< Ins roentad hdl nteaceh ah 
Commercial Bank --..... i 5. SNES URES RA TERE BEBE I. bs ie oe ES 
Honduras....... i, an CR Riirsatutennndeds 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 | June 27 
Mexico_...-.---- acai | ae Res 12 5.40] 486 4. 86 4. 86 4.85 | July 4 
Nicaragua... .._- Cordoba... ...... ES 5.00 5.00 5.0 5.00 5.00 | June 27 
ED 6. 36 5. 93 5. 34 5.42 5.30 Do. 
Paraguay._.....- Paper peso-...... QE ivaduan eens cites * TRS f..-2---- 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | July 4 
as rm SOE eee ’ = 4 oY wr) wart ae ERTS. oo: da 
Se ee. tee: Re eee ee .1 . 50 5 6. 50 6.50 | June 
Salvador__._.__. Ses he, 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 4 
Uruguay.......- ES Controlled 1.899) 1.899 1. 899 1, 899 1.899 July 4 
a 2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela_...... Bolivar. _...... Controlled . 19 3. 26 co ) ae 3.35 | May 16 
Ccubkebndett vacate "3.46 | 93.76 38. 54 |- 3. 40 Do. 








' Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

! For commitments of the Government only. 

' Established on July 13. 

‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 

# June-December. 

* January-May. 

' Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

* Jan. 1-June 20. 


* Established Mar. 25. 
% Abolished on Feb. 10. 
it Jan. 1-June 25, 

13 July 24-Dee. 31. 

3 Middle of June. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





upward. The policy of the Canadian 
Government has been to build new plants 
where feasible and to further the war 
program. It is believed that the trend 
in the future will be rather toward the 
enlarging of old plants than the build- 
ing of new ones and that new plants will 
be located where the products can be 
made the cheapest. 

The Canadian chemical industry is 
working closely with the American in- 
dustry. 





Brazil’s New Bag Factory 


To manufacture bags in which the 
native fiber “guaxima” will be used, in 
combination with jute, a factory has 
been established at Victoria, in the 
State of Espirito Santo, Brazil. The new 
industrial plant has an annual capacity 
of 1,500,000 bags. The fiber is obtained 
from plants growing chiefly in the 
Amazon Basin. 


OPA to Ration Goods in 
Insular Possessions 


To assure equitable distribution in case 
shortages of goods should develop in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the 
Office of Price Administration has been 
given rationing authority over all com- 
modities in those islands by order of the 
War Production Board. 


After July 1, export sales from Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands will be sub- 
ject to OPA’s rationing authority and will 
likewise be governed by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare exports control. 

The only exemptions from the ration- 
ing authority are in sales involving the 
United States armed forces, Maritime 
Commission, Panama Canal, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority’s National Advisory 
Commission for Aeronautics, and the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. 
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U. S. Export Control 
and Related 
Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, July 21, 1942: 


No. 389—Amendment of General Intran- 

sit License, GIT-Y/Z 

The Office of Exports has advised col- 
lectors of customs that, effective immedi- 
ately, in-transit shipments from the 
Canadian Government to British Forces 
in Iraq are exempted from the require- 
ment that they must be accompanied by 
a Canadian Export Permit or a British 
Imperial Export License. 

This instruction modifies Announce- 
ment No. 337 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for May 16, 1942. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 3—General Imports Order M-63, as 
Amended—Imports of List III Products 
by Inland Waterway from Canada and 
Mexico 
Until further notice, the provisions of 

General Imports Order M-—63, as amended 

June 2 and 30, 1942, will not apply to ma- 

terials on List III of that order located in 

and to be shipped overland, by air, or by 
inland waterway from Canada or Mexico, 
according to an amendment to Supple- 

mental Order M-63-a, dated July 15, 

1942. 

The effect of this amendment is to in- 
clude shipments by inland waterway 
from Canada or Mexico of products on 
List III as exempt from the general pro- 
visions applicable to imports of those 
products from other sources. 





Brazil’s Economy in °41 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Mining and Petroleum 


The mining industries were very active 
in 1941, in consequence of the sustained 
demand in the United States for numer- 
ous strategic minerals necessary for the 
American war effort. 

The National Petroleum Council of 
Brazil is continuing its exploration, 
though it still has failed to discover oil 
in commercial quantities. 


Legislation 


A reprint of the Brazilian customs 
tariff went into effect on February 1, 
1941. The Brazilian-American trade 
agreement was not altered in any way. 

All foreign-language publications 
printed in Brazil were eliminated or 
obliged to use the Portuguese language 
exclusively. 

By a decree regulating child labor, Bra- 
zil strengthened social laws that now 
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compare favorably with those of any 
other nation. 


Foreign-Trade Currents 


The outstanding features of Brazil’s 
1941 foreign trade were: (1) a particu- 
larly high export balance; (2) a substan- 
tial increase in exports, both in value 
and volume; (3) in imports, a slight de- 
crease in volume and a notable gain in 
value; (4) continued domination of both 
import and export trade by the United 

















States. The table illustrates: 
Year Imports Exports Balance 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
eS 330, 554, 094 347, 564.675) -+17,010, 581 
REE 295, 388, 599 295, 558, 050 +169, 451 
ER 261, 012, 256) 305. 394, 574) +44, 382, 318 
ae 250, 727, 881) 263. 708, 205; +12, 980, 324 
ae 279, 640, 428 361, 941,575! +82, 301, 147 





These figures indicate that there was 
recorded in 1941 a high export trade bal- 
ance in faver of Brazil—the export bal- 
ance being considerably above 1939 and 
1940, as well as the 2 pre-war years 1938 
and 1937. 

Import figures for the past 5 years, by 
quantity and value, are given below: 








Year | Metric tons Dollars 
1937 5, 218, 017 330, 554. 094 
1938 | 5, 007, 430 295, 388, 599 
1939 ; 4. 788. 646 261, 012, 256 
1940 4, 418, 499 250, 727, 881 
LSE Ge BP 4, 049, 338 279, 640, 428 








It will be seen from the above figures 
that, in terms of tonnage, imports in 
1941 decreased only 8 percent from 1940 
and only 22 percent from the very favor- 
able pre-war year 1937. From the value 
standpoint, 1941 imports increased 12 
percent over 1940 and were only 15 per- 
cent under 1937. 

These results were recorded in a year 
when practically all of Europe was en- 
gaged in war or occupied by belligerent 
powers. Further, the import volume de- 
crease was not voluntary, but was due to 
the inability of United States manufac- 
turers to supply in the quantities desired, 
to increases in shipping costs, and to lack 
of steamer space. 

The chief imports were machinery, 
electrical apparatus, automobiles and ac- 
cessories, wheat, tin plate, iron and steel 
products, wood pulp, coal, gasoline, and 
fuel and Diesel oil. 

Export statistics are shown below: 








Year | Metric tons | Dollars 
1937 3, 296, 345 | 347, 564, 675 
1938 3, 933, 870 | 295, 558, 050 
1939 4, 182, 842 | 305, 394, 574 
1940 3, 240, 128 | 263, 708, 205 
1941 ? ey 3, 535,556 | 361,941, 575 





Astonishing Export Figures 


Brazil’s exports in 1941 had a much 
higher value than in any of the 4 im- 
mediately preceding years (37 percent 
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higher than in 1940) and in volume were 
higher than 1940 and 1937 and only 15 
percent under the record year of 1939, 
This is astonishing, considering the ag]. 
most complete absence of European mar. 
kets, and it indicates how successfully 
Brazil offset their loss by developing 
trade with the other American Repub. 
lics—particularly with the United States, 

Trade to and from the United States 
was much greater in both volume and 
value than during any of the past 4 
years, throughout which United States 
participation has gained steadily. 

In the furtherance of inter-American 
trade, trade agreements were signed with 
Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Co- 
ombia, and Canada; an agreement with 
Australia also was signed. 

Principal exports in 1941 were coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, hides and skins, carnauba, 
wax, canned and chilled meats, cotton 
textiles, castor beans, pine lumber, and 
diamonds. 


Export-License System 


To control exportation, the Govern- 
ment required that the shipment of prac- 
tically all important products to coun- 
tries other than those of the Americas 
be certified by an export license. In- 
cluded in the list of articles made sub- 
ject to this control are the following basic 
products: Aluminum, antimony, chro- 
mium, graphite, asbestos, rubber, silk, 
tin, magnesium, quinine, vanadium, 
tungsten, aircraft parts, machine tools, 
petroleum products. Because of adverse 
weather conditions and small crops, the 
Government banned temporarily the ex- 
port of rice. 

Other products, as fats and lard, were 
prohibited exportation in order to insure 
sufficient supplies within the country. 
Also, the Government subjected to de- 
tailed inspection and classification a 
number of products, such as the fiber 
“pnapoula de Sao Francisco,” the medic- 
inal beverage “guarana,” jerked beef, and 
other products. 

Although shipments of strategic ma- 
terials increased, inadequate railway, 
mine, and port facilities prevented Bra- 
zil from taking full advantage of the 
intensified demand in the United States. 





Indian Scientists Avert Locust 
Scourge 


India was recently saved from a locust 
scourge at the vital time of harvest by 
the work of Indian entomologists in 
Khuzistan, Iran, who cleared locust 
eggs from an area of nearly 400 square 
miles, says the British press. The Iran- 
ian Government has sent a note of ap- 
preciation of the scientists’ achieve- 
ment, which was of great benefit to that 
country also. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, July 
11, 1942. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each, subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The July 11 issue 
contains these articles: 


MUTUAL AID AGREEMENTS WITH— 

Greece: 
Joint Statement by the President and 
the King of Greece. Signing of the 
Statement. 

Netherlands. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Norway. 


APPOINTMENT OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO CONSULT WITH THE 
FREE FRENCH IN LONDON. 


BUILDING IN WAR FOR PEACE: Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Acheson. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARRIVAL OF 
AMERICAN TROOPS IN ICELAND: 
Address by Assistant Secretary Berle. 


FIVE YEARS OF CHINESE RESIST- 
ANCE TO JAPANESE AGGRESSION. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OIL TO THE 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
PRESIDENT-ELECT OF COLOMBIA. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH BoO- 
LIVIA. 


STABILIZATION AGREEMENTS BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND: 
Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Iceland. 


AGREEMENT WITH PANAMA FOR 
THE DETAIL OF A UNITED STATES 
ARMY OFFICER AS ADVISER TO 
THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS OF PANAMA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
DISTINGUISHED ARGENTINE. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE). 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


DETAIL OF UNITED STATES EM- 
| PLOYEES TO FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVI- 
GATION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1940. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 1942. 
953 pp. Price $2.75. Presents statistics 
on the import and export trade of the 
United States, by classes of commodities, 
countries and by customs districts, for 
the year 1940. Includes information on 
exports and imports of gold and silver, 
data on drawback paid, number of ton- 
nage of vessels clearing American ports, 
fishery products, tariff duties, and so 
on. 

Available from: Superintendent of 

Documents, Washington, D. C. 


THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING 
PEACE. Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son. 1942. 295 pp. Price $2. The au- 
thors are convinced that post-war prob- 
lems will become insuperable unless we 
begin to plan now; that, unless the next 
peace be made durable, this war will have 
been fought in vain. Divided into three 
parts, the first part of the book describes 
the seven dynamic forces which make for 
war and peace and the movement of these 
forces from the Renaissance until the 
first World War in 1914. Part I traces 
the movement of these forces from the 
beginning of the first World War to the 
beginning of the second World War in 
1939. Included is an analysis of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the League of Na- 
tions, and other peace efforts. Part ITI 
presents conclusions as to the essential 
foundations of peace and the various 
plans and proposals to maintain the 
peace when the foundations are so laid. 


Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York, 
N;%. 


THE NETHERLANDS INDIES AND 
THE UNITED STATES. Rupert Emer- 
son. 1942. 92 pp. America Looks 
Ahead Series No. 6. Price 50 cents, 
cloth; 25 cents, paper. Presents facts 
and figures on the geography, popula- 
tion, products, and commercial] relations 
of the Netherlands Indies which should 
be considered before reaching conclu- 
sions on post-war American policy with 
relation to the Indies and to future inter- 
national cooperation. Pictures the de- 
velopment in the colonial economy of the 
Indies just prior to the Japanese on- 
slaught. The revolutionary effect of the 
war upon the colonial system, and the 
treatment of other peoples by “Euro- 
peans” are examined by the auther who 
believes that restoration of the old re- 
gimes can hardly meet the needs or sat- 
isfy the aspirations of the peoples of 
Southeastern Asia. 


Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMETHING WENT WRONG. Lewis 
Browne. 1942. 360 pp. Price $3. Pre- 
sents a concise recapitulation of the his- 
tory and developments which led to the 
present crisis. From the installation of 
the first steam engine in 1776 the author 
follows the trail which leads to the 
threatened demolition of democracy and 
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analyzes the social forces—industrialism, 
capitalism, socialism, and nationalism— 
which marked that trail. He describes 
the chief characters who helped direct 
those forces. Explains how the human 
race, trying desperately to live in peace 
and prosperity, went off on the wrong 
track and why the swift progress of the 
past 150 years often resulted in greater 
ill than good. 

Available from: The MacMillan Co., 69 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA ORGANIZES TO WIN THE 
WAR. 1942. 395 pp. Price $2. Con. 
tains excerpts from addresses by Presj- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill and contributions. by Vice 
President Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard, John Chamberlain, Henry 
Steel Commager, David Cushman Coyle, 
Alvin E. Dodd, Byron Price, and many 
others. Some of the questions discussed 
are: What are the fundamental issues 
of the war? How does this war differ 
from other American wars? How is the 
Navy, the Army, and Air Force organ- 
ized to fight the war? How can we pay 
for the war? What are we fighting for? 
Foundations of peace. 


Available from: Harcourt, Brace & Co,, 
383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE AGELESS INDIES. Raymond 
Kennedy. 1942. 208 pp. Price $2, 
Tells the story of the East Indies and 
their people from the time when the 
early tribes first settled the islands to 
the fateful spring of 1942. Describes the 
geography and climate of the area, its 
population, history, the appearance and 
customs of the people, white colonial life 
and government. Concludes with a per- 


spective on the future, giving the author’s | 


views concerning post-war reconstruc- 

tion and reorganization in the Far East. 
Available from: The John Day Co, 

Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





Contributors 
Column 


William N. Small.—See July 11 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


A. H. Swift (Anna Hazel Swift) .—Born 
Milton, Mass.; educated at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston; private and class lessons in 
foreign languages, literature, economics, 
history of today, and psychology. 

Entered employ of Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, November 1918, 
and assisted in the establishment of the 
Chemical! Division in 1922. 


Author of numerous articles and publi- 
cations, both Government and trade, and 
contributor to technical periodicals. 

Made the first survey of the entire 
chemical industry, published in 1929 
under the title, “American Chemical In- 
dustry, First Quarter Twentieth Cen- 
tury”; also prepared “World Chemical 
Developments” (an annual review). 
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Foreign Commerce Statistical 


Decisions 
(F.C. S. D. 31) 


NoTIcE TO COLLECTORS OF CusTOMs, Ex- 
PORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Alternate “Vertical” Shipper’s 
Export Declaration (Com- 
merce Form 7525-V) Being 
Printed 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


An alternate “vertical” shipper’s ex- 
port declaration (Commerce Form 
1525-V) is now in process of publica- 
tion by the Government Printing Office. 
This form has been printed “vertically” 
to permits its use with short-carriage 
typewriters. The recently revised “hori- 
gontal” export declaration (Commerce 
Form 7525) and this alternate new 
“vertical” export declaration (Commerce 
Form 7525-V) may be used interchange- 
ably until further notice. Copies will be 
obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., and Collectors of Cus- 
toms for the price of 30 cents per block 
of 100. 

Specimen forms will 
shortly. 


be available 


J.C. Capt, Director. 
Juty 15, 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Trade, First 4 Months 
of 1942 


That the United States is becoming 
more and more the workshop of the 
world is evidenced by the fact that fin- 
ished manufactures constituted 70 per- 
cent of the $1,250,000,000 export figure 
for the first 4 months of 1942. In 1941 
manufactures were 67 percent of the 
total, but in the decade 1931-40 they 
formed only 47 percent of all exports of 
United States merchandise. In the 
World War I period, the highest propor- 
tion attained by finished manufactures 
was 48 percent. 

Crude foods and materials, on the 
other hand, showed a continued shrink- 
age, representing only 5.4 percent of 
total exports during the first 4 months 
of 1942. In contrast, during the 10-year 
period 1931-40 they averaged 29 percent, 
although in 1941 they declined to 6 per- 
cent. 

The tremendous upsurge in exports 
does not include the steadily increasing 
volume of shipments to our armed 
forces abroad. A very substantial gain 
for’ January-April of 1942 represents 
supplies to Allied armies and friendly 
civilian populations. 

Imports in the January-April period 
this year, however, barely held level in 
value with the same months last year 
and dropped 16 percent in physical 
quantity. 

As might be expected, enemy and 
blockaded countries are sending us less; 
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NAZI SPIES PICK UP 
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Allied and friendly countries not ob- 
structed by blockades are sending us 
more. This accounts for a $109,000,000 
drop in imports in the first 4 months 
from Japan, China, the Philippines, and 
continental Europe and a rise of $109,- 
000,000 in imports from British Empire 
and Latin American countries and the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Curtailment of sugar imports was 
chiefly responsible for a one-third drop 
of manufactured foodstuffs from the 
same 4-month period last year, while 
crude foodstuffs were 28 percent down 
in quantity, largely because of the decline 
in banana, cocoa, and coffee imports. 

Crude materials took an 18 percent 
downward plunge because of sharp cuts 
in imports of crude rubber, oilseed, wool, 
petroleum, and the almost complete dis- 
appearance of silk. 

A 9 percent decline of semimanufac- 
tured goods was cauSed principally by 
smaller imports of vegetable oils, ferti- 
lizers, and tin. Imports of copper, lead, 
lumber, and wood pulp increased some- 
what to counter the trend. Finished 
manufactures held relatively stable with 
a mere 3 percent quantity drop. 


The famous Morro Castle Light, which 
has guided vessels into Habana Bay for 
a quarter of a century, has been turned 
out for the duration of the war. Lights 
along the city’s shorefront drive and in 
the city’s tallest buildings also have been 
blacked out, lest they betray nearby 
United States or Cuban vessels to lurk- 
ing Axis submarines. 
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